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THE FOURTH IN 1795. 


What were they doing on the 
Fourth of July, 1795? That day, 
the historian tells us, was “kept with 
far more spirit than at present”; 
for the generation which sang songs 
and drank toasts and listened to 


speecheS remembered the war, and. 


had taken part in it. They were 
full, too, of that new wine of the 
French revolution. They were, many 
of them, sorely sensitive to the disa- 
bilities under which American com- 
merce still labored by reason of Eng- 
land’s mastership on the high seas. 
So we are told that one hundred 
years ago “to insult John Jay and 
the British flag became a favorite 
sport with the Republicans.”. Jay 
had just come over with a treaty, 
and the whole country was rent with 
discussion over its merits and de- 
merits. 


We sometimes think partisanship 
to-day is rife, rough and unscrupu- 
lous. But we need only transfer our- 
selves for an hour or so back into the 
good days of our fathers, and we 
shall be amazed at the virulence of 
those good men. For it was not 
John Jay only, Chief Justice though 
he was, whom they ridiculed, damned 
and burnt in effigy, but it was Wash- 
ington himself who was attacked 
with unsparing disrespect. For there 
were violent elements in the land 
then as there are now. Only the year 
before in a large part of Pennsylvania 
there had been an_ insurrection. 
When we were reading a few days 
ago that an expected decision in re- 
gard to the whisky syndicate was 
likely to bring on an appeal to arms, 
we did not all of us remember that 
in 1794 a process went out from the 
district court of Philadelphia against 
seventy-five distillers, which made 
it soon necessary for Washington to 
call out 12,950 militia to suppress 
the violent uprising. . 

Those were dark days, too, in the 


religious life of the nation. Both 
the wine and the whisky of unbe- 
lieving thought were the favorite 
beverage in influential circles. The 
nation was passing through its criti- 
cal time of impetuous and saucy boy- 
hood. But that time passed, and 


Washington and Jay became honor- 


ed. That element which is not noisy 
made itself heard; and what was 
best of all, the Spirit of God touched 
the country with the great gift of the 
new heart. 


 — 


The brilliant campaign of Miss 
Anthony and Miss Shaw, in behalf 
of the abolition of the word male 
from the Constitution of our State, is 
likely to foreshorten the inevitable. 


For just as soon as it began really to 


appear that woman wanted the bal- 
lot, who was there that would pre- 
sume to say she should not have it? 
Why, indeed, should the male even 
have anything to do about conceding 
it? Let him efface himself as quick- 
ly and shame-facedly as he knows 
how. He must have got himself in- 
to the Constitution anyway at some 
moment when he had forgotten his 
manners. Now that he has been 
effectively and eloquently reminded 
of it, he wonders how he’ even com- 
mitted such an inadvertence. 


THE NEW LEAGUE. 


After several years’ study and con- 
ference several ministers— Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, Baptist and Con- 
gregational—in their present con- 
nections, have formed a League of 
Catholic Unity on the basis of the 
Chicago-Lambeth articles of 1886. 
Those articles» have been presented 
to the various Protestant bodies, and 
have been discussed now, for nearly 
a decade. Not one of these bodies 
has been able to see how the fourth 
article, which requires the “Historic 
Episcopate,” could be accepted in 
the sense in which the Bishops de- 
fine it. But these twenty-one gen- 
tlemen have come to the conclusion 
that it. may be accepted. For they 
say it “might, as connected with the 
Scriptures, the Creed and the Sacra- 
ments, become a bond of organic 
unity among the Christian denom- 
inations by completing their Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian or Episcopal 
systems, and at length re-combining 
them normally in one Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church.” /Among the 
signers of this document, those who 
are now ministers connected with 
the Congregational churches are 
David N. Beach, A. H. Bradford,-S. 


EK. Herrick, E. C. Moore and Philip 
S. Moxom. Three of these are ear- 
lier or later accessions from other 
denominations, but Bradford is a 
well-known descendant of the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth. 

The longing for the unity of Chris- 
tendom is very worthy, and it is 
much in the air of our day. It de- 
serves inquiry, and may well take 
the earnestness of prayer. But it is 
easier to frame the sentence we have 
quoted from the document than it is 
to understand it, or conceive of its 
realization. In what way could any 


supposable or actual bishops become 


“a bond of organic unity”? Would 
the bond be vital, or official? How 
would it complete the three different 
systems of polity? It is supposed to 
complete the Episcopal polity al- 
ready, unless we take the recent 
hankering in the American Episco- 
pal body for a Primus to indicate a 
sense of incompleteness. But time 
has been when the words “a church 
without a bishop” would have lifted 
the roof over a meeting of the sons of 
the Pilgrims. Even now we are in- 
clined to the opinion that it would 
puzzle one of our national councils 
to devise the process by which our 
churches could tie themselves up 
neatly and sweetly with the proposed 
band of dignities. To complete either 
Presbytery or Association with an 
Episcopate would simply finish both 


Lord Salisbury, who now resumes 
the premiership in England as well 
as the direct management of foreign 
affairs, was responsible for that con- 
cession by allowance of which the 
army of France is moving onward 
from the coast of Madagascar to 
bring the Queen of the Hovas to 
submit to the terms which France 
may dictate. Generally the French 
complain that the British policy is 
to limit their colonial expansion. 
There were special and noble reasons 
why the English should decidedly 
object to the high-handed way, in 
which the Republic was proceeding 
to coerce the Hovas. For the right 
of the case was with the latter. 
There was small occasion, except the 
greed of dominion, for France to as- 
sume a protectorate which was not 
asked and which was not needed. 
The Hovas, although by no means 
perfect, had become a civilized gov- 
ernment competent to carry on their 
own affairs. It was an impertinence 
that they should be required to ask 
permission of any European state 
in respect to their external or in- 


ternal relations. And it was emi- 
nently fit that English diplomacy 
should make  remonstrance rather 
than concession. For the Island of 
Madagascar had been for a half cen- 
tury the field of a remarkable mis- 
sion, conducted in most parts from 
London, under the labors of these 
Englishmen. Christian churches of 
60,000 members had sprung up to 
self-support. Naturally the Hovas 
would be grateful to these greatest 
benefactors, and might expect sym- 
pathy and good faith from the rulers 
of the land from which these bene- 
factors came. But in that critical 
juncture Lord Salisbury made no 
sign. In fact, he gave them away. 
Ever since, although the feeling in 
large and influential circles in Eng- 
land has been one of pain and mor- 
tification to think of the aggression 
that has culminated in cruel war, 


very secretaries and missionaries of 


strained by prejudice to speak: with 
bated breath. It is not probable 
that the Hevas can overcome or will 
be allowed to overcome the disci- 
plined and equipped forces of the 
Christian aggressor. But it is not 
likely either that the issue will be 
without its revenges. Let the re- 
»venges come upon those who deserve 
them. As for the poor sheep, what 
have they done? 


BRIEF NOTES. 


Dr. C. A. Stoddard, who has been 
visiting the lesser islands of the 
West Indies, speaking of Martinique, 
says: “There is noneof that abject 
poverty and incessant beggary on 
the French islands which meet one 
at every turn in the English posses- 
sions.’’ Perhaps that is not the way 
most of us have hitherto looked at 
it. 

The Gentile population of Utah is 
not over 50,000 in the total of 
250,000. One thousand Mormon 
missionaries bring in yearly from 
3,000 to 5,000 recruits, and the Mor- 
mons have large families. The pros- 


peet of the Christians out-populat- 
ing the new State is not bright. It 


would require, also, all of Miss An- 
thony’s hopefulness to expect imme- 
diate regeneration of that State by 
the adoption of woman suffrage, 
which is a plank in the new consti- 
tution. However, as much may be 
expected, in the long run, of the 
wives and daughters as of the 


fathers. . 


yet their hands have been tied. The 


the London Society have been con- 
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keep themselves unspotted from: the 

world. In order to get at the hearts 

of these peop? it is nesessary to live 
em 


Germany, Scandinavia, made at the Free Church Assembly 
France and Switzerland. — in Edinburgh, as respects the de- 
Following the discussion of college} mands (I should rather say the ex- 


INTERNATIONAL Y. M. 0. A. OON- 


VENTION among t and live Christianity | work, he gave one of his powerful| actions) of the age, on a modern 
ie : TION. into them, even before you can speak | addresses on the work of the Holy| minister’s time andenergy. Allow- 
i (Concluded. ) itte them. Each Association building | Spirit. - | ing for over-coloring, one wants to 
a THE ASSOCIATION AND PRESENT pAY |Should havea colony of Association} On Sunday seventeen of thechurch-| know how much of the said exact- 
oe TOPICS, workers living about it and among|es were thrown open to speakers| ingness can be laid at the preacher’s 


the classes we must reach. We must | from the convention, Mr. Moody fill-| own door. Let every man who is 


The relation of the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association to the social 
and economic questions of the day 
was discussed by Professor Graham 

Taylor of Chieago dnd Cephas Brain- 
eat of New York. The Association, 
said Prof. Taylor, is the father of the 
institutional methods of church 
work, but in many parts it is being 
supplanted by institutional 
churches, by the Christian Endeavor 
societies and by the activities that 
the Association has awakened and 
formulated in church bodies. This 
should not be a matter of discour- 
agement to us, for he loves his Asso- 
ciation most who loves the kingdom 
most. You have set class working 
for class, clerks working for clerks, 
railroad men for railroad men, the 
result of which has been a success in 
reaching men such as has never be- 
fore been known. The railroad 
meeting Thursday night demonstrat- 
ed that. Just here, however, is an 
extreme crisis in the affairs of the 
Association. In proportion as these 
great permanent association buildings 
ure erected the membership seems to 
fall away, while forty per cent of the 
loss cannot be discovered for renewal. 
The buildings are not being used as 
much as they should be., Therefore 
to conserve the ground we have won 
we must go a little farther. Our 
work seems gradually to be driven 
toward the dense centers of popula- 
tion. Notice from the late report of 
Carroll D. Wright on population and 
labor, that in the crowded parts of 
Chicago there are 335 people to the 
acre; in the slums of New York 442 
to the acre, till the living bodies at 
night have not the room granted to 
the dead bodies in the graveyard. In 
these centers foreigners cluster, and 
illiteracy, porersy and crime con- 
gest. In Baltimore at large, he shows 
the arrests to be 1 to 14, but in the 
center of the city, 1 to 7; in Chicago 
at large, 1 to 11, in the slums, 1 to 4; 
in New York at large, 1 to 18, in the 
slums, 1 to 6; in Philadelphia: at 
large, 1 to 18, in the central part, 1 
to 18. You know it was said of one 
district in Chicago that it had been 
given over to the Dutch, the devil 
and Moody. Moody was the raving 
clause. But in many of these slum 
districts the redeeming one of. the 
trinity is lacking. It is to these 
centers of congested population that 
the Association must go with its 
buildings and its work. You must 
meet the men of the workshops who 
handle the manufactured stuff of 
commerce, the men who toil and 
sweat. ‘These are the men you most 
largely fail to get. The great frater- 
nities among laboring men now 
-number a larger membership than 
the churches. In spite of its mis- 
takes and its abuses, the labor union 
movement is one of the profoundest 
ethical movements, and one of the 
most important movements of the 
day. I was on the committee for 
relief of the unemployed in Chicago 
Jast winter, and the self sacrifice of 
the members of these unions was in 
many instances most pathetic. Not 
a member of a union had to be aided 
by charity. They would share their 
last piece of bread with each other. 
These fraternities, these benefit and 
insurance societies, in their work, 
come very near to pure religion and 
undefiled, in that they visit the wid- 
ow and fatherless eyen if they do not 


Boys’ Work,’’ “College Work,” 


work in colleges. 


college work. Mr. Brockman gives 


er helpers have been employed for 


of the Student Volunteer Movement, 


be on the ground, quick to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to win 
these people. Be instant, be minute- 
men. 

Cephas Brainerd, Chairman of the 
International Committee for 25 years, 
emphasized the specialization of the 
work. It is not to the world at 
large, but to young men. Teach the 
young men, he said, the rudiments 
of these social-economic questions. 
See that wise and well-informed men 
select a course of reading on these 
topics, and that men who know 
enough not to mislead give instruc- 
tion in these things. This work re- 
quires deep study. Such questions 
as poverty, crime, luxury, social vice, 
Sunday rest, the working day, Chris- 
tion co-operation, compulsory educa- 
tion, etc., are topics yon men and 
young women should all be well in- 
formed on. You should study them 
because of the pledge you made the 
Lord to serve him. | 

A half-hour period of prayer in- 
tervened between the close of this 
session and the parlor conferences 
that held from 4 to7:15 p.m. There 
were ten of these conferences held in 
the parlors of the various churches 
of the city. Each member of the 
convention selected the conference he 
preferred to attend, and the admis- 
sion was by ticket. At each church 
the entertainment following the con- 
ference was furnished by the young| 
people’s societies of the respective 
churches. Each conference discu:s- 
ed a separate topic of Christian work. 
This topic was divided into two or 
more sub-heads, and two or more 
specialists in each line appointed to 
lead the discussion The following 
were the various general topics dis- 
cussed: “Committee Work,” ‘ Bible 
Study,” “Educational Work,” “Phys- 
ical Work,’’ “Financial Work,” 


“Railroad Work,’ “Work Among 
French-speaking Young Men,’ “State 
and Provincial Work.” 

The last session of the convention 
was devoted to the review of the 
There are reasons 
why this line of work may be con- 
sidered the most important of all 
under the direction of the Interna- 
tional Committee. Secretaries Mott 
and Brockman spoke on this work. 
Mr. Mott, assisted by Mr. Brockman, 
had visited the collese world of this 
country very thoroughly. These 
men have not only covered the field 
by personal visitation to colleges, 
but by their presence at. conventions 
and at deputation and presidenti 
college eonferences, and their aid at 
the two summer schools each year, 
have rendered most efficient aid to 


his special attention more exclusive- 
ly to the colleges of the South. Oth- 


special work. Mr. Mott is Chairman 


whose second conference in Detroit 
in 1894 produced a profound effect 
on the college population of the con- 
tinent. Mr. Mott met with the Brit- 
ish students in their conferences at 
London and Keswick last summer 
in the interests of both the Student 
Volunteer Moyement and of an In- 
ter-collegiate Christian Union. His 
co-operation has been asked for and 
his presence requested at similar 


principality as usual. 


conyentions this summer in Great 


ing the pulpit of the old First Con- 
gregational church on Court Square. 

The ‘city for nearly a week was 
filled with the idea of Christian work 
for young men; visitors from among 
the students of nearly every New 
England college and universities 
were present more or less of the 
time, while the people of Springfield 
were well represented at every ses- 
sion. The reports from every quar- 
ter of the field are full of encourage- 
ment. The Association’s growth in 


‘membership has been more rapid in 


years gone by;its growth in territory 
covered was never greater, but its 
growth in grace is unsurpassed in 
these last two years of financial de- 
pression and spiritual uplifting. 


ENGLISH NOTES. 


| Lonpon, June 15th. 

The Congregational Church Aid 
Society is still in a bad way. Of 
course there is a Jonah to be sacri- 
ficed, and this, Il am sorry to say, 
takes the form of what is equivalent 
to the removal of Rev. Mr. Clarkson 
from the Secretaryship. No doubt it 
is rightly desired to lessen staff ex- 
penses (which are alleged to amount 
to $6,000 per annum), but that of it- 
self will not do what is needful to 
bring the Society into a position to 
guarantee a “living wage” to all its 
ministers. Mr. Clarkson, at the re- 
quest of the annual Assembly, left 
an important churchin Birmingham 
to enter on his present duties; and it 
will be matter of regret if he is not 
dealt with-in a generous and loving 
spirit. Of course the vexed question 
of the admission of ministers to the 
pastoral office is a disturbing ele- 
ment among us. | 

Birmingham is to perpetuate Dr. 
Dale’s memory and services by a 
marble statue in the municipal Art 
Gallery, and by the award of an an- 
nual gold medal, to be competed for 
by the students of King Edward’s 
high school. <A bust is also to be 
placed in Mansfield College, Oxford, 
an institution in which Dr. Dale’s 
interests were ever warm and helpful. 

The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 
have this week held their annual 
meeting in London, instead of in the 
The Methoa- 
ist New Connection have conferenced 
in Yorkshire and the Primitive 
Methodists in Edinburgh. Godspeed 
to each and all of them. There is 
room enough in the world for us all. 

All benevolent associations are 
suffering from a decrease in subscrip- 
tions. The expenditure last year of 
the Additional Curates’ Society 
amounted to $402,285 and the in- 
come to $380,950, leaving a deficit of 
over $21,000. It is chiefly owing to 
this that the Society has been com- 
pelled to withdraw 170 grants and 
to curtail others. It is not credit- 
able that the church of England, 
with all her wealth and resources, 
should starve those who serve her 
well. A former Congregational pas- 
tor .of ours; who went over to the 
church six or seven years since, has 
been (go to say) starved the whilst 
on curacies, where the allowance is 
but half of what a moderate con- 
gregation provided him without diffi- 
culty. 

That was a sad indictment which 


Rey, John Watson (Jan McClaren), 


called on to speak on the greatest of 
all subjects give heed to the follow- 
ing words, written by a master in 
Israel: 

“Husband all your strength for 
the delivery of the sermon. Take 
not a step, sing not a line, speak not 


‘a word unnecessarily, for we rise in 


the morning with a certain amount 
of physical power, and acquire but 
little power during the day from 
other sources. It is the recupera- 
tion which it gives, and if that force 
be expended in a long walk or ride 
to church, or in any muscular effort — 
whatever, you have just that much 
less for the sermon; and every clergy- 
man must know that the more phys- 
ical vigor he has, the easier he can 
preach. Singing is an effort; hence 
every verse sung isa loss of vocal 
power. Be more of a man than to 
be the slave of a sip of water ora 
lozenge before or during preaching. 
The necessity of these grows upon 
one with great rapidity, and detracts 
from his independence and self-re- 
liance. Avoid conversation from the 
time of rising in the morning until 
the sermon is delivered, for the more 
your subject absorbs your whole be- 
ing the greater will be the unction 
with which the message is delivered. 
Begin in a low tone, but with the ut- 
most distinctness of utterance, and, 
as the lungs grow warm, and the 
vocal organs more pliable, throw in 
more voice gradually, until the end 
of the discourse, otherwise you will 
break down before you are half 
through. Never study a gesture or 
an intonation; this involves a men- 
tal diversion from the subject and 
impairs your force.” 

There are a certain number of © 
knick-knacks which the Queen has 
about her perpetually, and when the 
Court shifts its quarters these ob- 
jects of regard are packed up by one 
of the maids of honor in a case ap- 
propriate to this purpose, and are 
conveyed in the royal saloon. The 
most; important of these personalia 
are the framed portraits of the 
Queen’s mother and husband, and it 
is an interesting fact that of late 
there has been raised to this intimate 
dignity the photographs of the royal 
grandchildren, in whom the aged 
sovereign is living over again her 
own early years of motherhood. 

Sunday afternoon concerts (of 
sacred music ostensibly) have been 
the rage in London of late. It is be- 
coming an established custom to 
utilize the Queen’s Hall in Langham 
Place on Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing. At first the programs presented 
were of a somewhat tentative char- 
acter, and comprised a few well- 
known sacred songs from oratorios. 
On Easter Day the Messiah was given 
on the usual concert scale, but as the 
adventure has proved attractive to 
the multitude all pretense at giving 
the preformance a distinctively sa- 
cred character is apparently being 
dropped, and we are confronted with 
programs practically identical with 
those offered by the chief classical 
orchestras of the day, such as those 
of the Crystal Palace, Mr. Henschel 
and Dr. Richter. 

I wonder how you get on in a Re- 
public without the titles and honors 
so dear to us in this land? Some 
men have surely more than enough 


of them, The Duke of Atholl has 23 
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ham miners. 
underground toilers a statutory lim-]} 
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~ titles, the Duke of Hamilton 17, the 
Dukes of Argyll and Buccleuch each 
16, the Marquis of Bute-15, and the 
Duke of Abercorn 13.- © 


We are looking anxiously for the 


introduction of the local veto bill— 
a measure which weak-kneed poli- 
ticlans are naturally timid about, 
less it lead to the downfall of the 
present government. Great are the 
forces of the enemy; beer is still the 
Englishman’s popular drink. For 
every gallon of spirits drunk in the 
United Kingdom,. about five-sixths 
of a barrel of beer, or some thirty gal- 
lons, are taken, and about one-third 
of a gallon of wine. : | 
By the overwhelming majority of 
872,000 to 96,000, the miners repre 
sented at the International Congress 
have declared for the legislative 
eight-hours day. The minority rep- 


resented our own National Union, 


the organization mainly supported 
by the Northumberland and Dur- 
Noone will grudge our 


itation to their hours of work; though 
these hours need not be equally suit- 
able for every calling er occupation. 
Mr. Bramwell Booth says that of 
the destitute men put to work at the 
Salvation Army’s Industrial Colony 
in Essex one-fifth had turned out to 
be incorrigible idlers, and would 
never work while a foolishly benevo- 
lent community would provide them 
with bread and cheese without. 
There ought to be legislation imme- 
diately, to separate this class of peo- 
ple from the decent workless man, to 
whom they were a constant menace. 
Mr. Booth is essentially a practical 
man, though not possessed of the 
General’s power of organization. 
| T. Bowick. 


HUMAN SUFFERING IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO GOD'S PROVIDENCE. 


BY REV. E. N. BARTLETT. 


“Affliction cometh not forth of the 
dust, nor doth trouble spring out of 
the ground, yet man is born to 
trouble, as the sparks fly upward” 
(Job v: 6). 

“The Lord doth not afflict willing- 
ly, nor grieve the children of men.” 
(Lam. iii: 38). 
_ These passages contain three dec- 

larations; one affirmative and two 
negative: 1. Man is born to trouble. 
No argument or illustration is need- 
ed to confirm this statement. Trouble, 
pain, sickness, sorrow and affliction 
are the common lot of mortals, and 
no infant is born into the world 
that is not born to trouble, as surely 
as the sparks fly upward. 

2. Negatively, trouble and afflic- 
tion do not arise spontaneously out 
of the ground; that is, they do not 
come without a cause. “The curse 
causeless does not come.” Every 
pang we suffer, every tear of sorrow 
we shed has a cause which we may 
or may not be able directly to trace 
out; but there is no unfathomable 
mystery connected with our suffer- 
ings and sorrows, as I shall present- 
ly show. 

3. Negatively, afflictions do not 
proceed directly from God. “The 
Lord doth not afflict willingly, nor 
grieve the children of men.” To af- 
firm or believe that God is the direct 
author of the ills we suffer, would be 
to impeach the goodness of our 
Heavenly Father, whose pity is like 
that of a tender earthly father, only 
infinitely greater. No earthly fath- 
er would willingly afflict his children 
with fevers, cancers, rheumatism, 
or any other of the thousand ills to 
which human beings are subject, 


And God, who is-infinitely more ten- 


der and piteous than any earthl 
father, cannot willingly send suc 
suffering uporf his children. 

Two questions therefore arise: 

1. Whence do our afflictions come? 
What are the causes of so much suf- 
fering? | | 

The answer is neither obscure nor 
far away. Sin very largely lies at 
the root of human suffering. Per- 
sonal sins, with their natural con- 
sequences; sins of the fathers visited 
upon their children under the laws 
of heredity; accidents, malaria, care- 
lessness, intemperance in eating and 
drinking, and numerous othe well- 
known causes are sufficient.to ac- 
count for all the various forms of 
suffering, without impeaching the 
goodness of God or the wisdom of 
his superintending providence over 


the. affairs of this world. | 


2. What relation do the afflictions 
of this life sustain to God’s provi- 
dence? 

~Answer.— They are permissive, not 
causative. The natural consequences 
of the infraction of natural and 
moral laws which God has wisely 
ordained for the government of the 
world. Such consequences are truly 
benevolent in their design, but at the 
same time, arenot penal in the moral 
sense; 7. ¢., they are not the punish- 
ment of our sins. © 

This is evident from the fact that 
in many cases the good and the bad 
suffer alike, and from the same 
causes. Christ also sets the matter 
at rest in his remarks upon the case 
of those upon whom the tower of 
Siloam fell, and those whose blood 
Pilate mingled with the sacrifices. 

Natural consequences are the re- 
sult of the law of necessity—in 
other words, the law of cause and 
effect—and cannot be averted except 
by miracle. God does not deem it 
wise to work a constant miracle, or 
interrupt the regular operations of 
his laws, either natural or moral. 
Hence, so long as his laws remain 
unchanged, and as long as sin and 
infractions of natural laws continue, 
trouble and. affliction will continue 
to be the common lot of humanity. 
Sin will bring sorrow and suffering, 
and violation of natural laws its 
consequences. 

Several important conclusions re- 
sult from the foregoing premises: 
No ground is left for the com- 
plaint often made against God’s 
providence, that God is cruel and 
unjust in sending suffering upon his 
creatures. This is charging God 
foolishly, as Job’s wife wished him 
to do. God is not the author of our 
sufferings in any direct sense. All 
his laws are beneficent, and obedi- 
ence to them would obviate a large 
portion of our afflictions. 

God is not responsible for acci- 
dents caused by human greed or 
carelessness, nor for physical evils, 
Those who love God have the conso- 
lation of knowing that “all things 
work together for their good”; and 
also that “our light afflictions which 
are but for a moment will work out 
for us a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory.” 

Be comforted, therefore, dear suf- 
fering brother or sister, and think 
not that. your Heavenly Father is 
angry with you or has ceased to love 
and pity you. Be patient to the end 
and receive a crown of life. 

VENTURA. 


Including 20,000 employes of the 
Carnegie Iron Works, nearly 31,000 
wage-workers have had their wages 
increased 10 per cent during the past 
ten days. In Pittsburg, Pa., 10,000 
miners resumed work, 


|sides are for farming. 


OALIFORNIA FOR OHRIST. 


MODOC COUNTY. 
Modoc county, the northeastern 


border district of California, touches 


Oregon on the north and Nevada on 
the east. In shape it is a parallelo- 
gram, about, seventy miles in either 
direction. It is a land of rugged 
mountains and_ valleys, somewhat 
more than one-half of the entire acre- 
age being distinctively mountainous, 
and the rest made up of valleys, 
plateaus and lakes. The Warner 
range of mountains runs north and 
south throughout the eastern divi- 
sion of the county, on the eastern 
slope of which is Surprise Valley, the 
most productive farming section. Be- 
sides these, the county is traversed by 
other irregular mountain lines, run- 
ning in different directions. In the 
northwestern portion are the famous 
lava beds. Tees just. over the Ore- 
gon line, the so-called Modoc Indian 
war was carried on, during which 
General Canby lost his life. Pitt 
river flows through the county in a 
southwesterly direction, to empty in- 
to the Sacramento river. The -gen- 
eral elevation of the valley land is 


about 4,000 feet, and of the mount- 


ains from 6,000 to 8,000 feet above 
sea level. The climate is on the 
whole the most severe in the State of 
California, and the principal indus- 
trial interest is stock-raising. 
Alturas, the county-seat, a town 


of 600 inhabitants, is located in the 


Pitt river valley. Forty miles to the 
south of Alturas, near the border of 
Lassen county, lies Adin with 400 
population; and about the same 
distance to the southeast is Likely 
with 300 residents. The country 
was settled first by immigrants from 
the older southern and southwestern 
States, and they have given their 
impress to the communities. To 
this influence many of the peculiar- 
ities of religious work are due. 

Spiritually, Modoc county is as 
unpromising as its rugged mountain 
Its special 
difficulties arise not altogether from 
its isolation, nor from its few and 
scattered settlements. Even more 
influential in bringing about this 
state of things has been the charac- 
ter of much of the religious work 
attempted among them. More even 
than this, has been the disgraceful 
conduct of more than one of those 
who went thither as representatives 
of the Christian faith and ministry. 
No share in this discredit, however, 
it is pleasant to add, lies at the door 
of Congregational evangelists. 

Of Congregational missionary 
work, the pioneer was the same Ros- 
well Graves who wrought so effi- 
ciently in Siskiyou county. Four 
years he spent in Little Shasta Val 
ley, then, making his way eastward, 
he began a ministry in Alturas. His 
was not the first religious work in 
that community. Ministers of the 
M. E. and Baptist denominations 
had been there before him, but their 
work had not been either, apparent- 
ly, successful or permanent. It was 
in 1883 that Mr. Graves entered 
Alturas, and gathered there a Con- 
gregational church, a church’ which 
despite many hindrances arising 
from the generally irreligious condi- 
tion of the community, lack of spir- 
ituality and fellowship in its mem- 
bership, brief, irregular and widely 
separated pastorate, has continued 
until this present time. Nor has the 
name Congregational ‘such associa- 
tions as to repel the people from our 
polity or methods. Mr. Graves was 
a man of some peculiarities, but on 
the whole of strong and serviceable 
characteristics as a Christian minis- 


‘ter, At Alturas, as elsewhere, he 


Grayey’ 


gathered in converts to his Lord, and 
the sterling quality of his work is 
evidenced by the sturdy persistence 
of those converts, and by the general 
esteem in which his name is ever 


now held in adl that region. Subse-. 


quently he did similar good service 
in Lassen county and elsewhere, his 
death occurring in San Francisco 
some twelve years since. : 

This sketch is written during an 
absence from home, and without 
access to records. The date of Mr. 


therefore, cannot be given. The dif- 


ficulty in obtaining pertinent facts 


is also increased by the subsequent 
burning of the church and all the 
church records. He was succeeded 
by Kev. Griffith Griffiths, now of 
Eureka, who for six and-a half years 


served the Alturas church as pastor, — 


and the entire region as missionary. 
Every. part of that county felt his 
helpful presence. Over those mount- 
ain. passes and barren plains and 
retired valleys he pressed his way, 
carrying to x tll hamlets or lonely 
cabin his Master’s message of life. 
For four of those years he was also 


teacher of the Pit River Indian — 


children, whom he had gathered into 
a school, and the general adviser and 
friend of the tribe. To aid in form- 
ing the Mt. Shasta Congregational 
Association he journeyed 150 miles, 
much of the way through unpeopled 
forests. Five nights: he was upon 
the road in going and returning, and 


each evening found him preaching 
Christ’s gospel to a few of the hardy 


pioneers. Of temperance reform Mr. 
Griffiths was also an apostle. 
ing several months, at one time, pre- 
ceding an election, he, in company 
with a like-minded associate, trav- 
ersed the county pleading the cause 
of sobriety and _ self-control, both 
with voice and pen. Through 
such efforts others were enlisted, and 


as the result, a triumphant ‘‘no— 


license’ vote compelled the super- 
visors, for that year, to order the 
closing of every saloon in the county. 
It was too high a stand to be per- 
manently maintained, and, at a 
succeeding election, the action was re- 
versed. But none the less the tem- 
porary success showed the hold which 
that Christian minister had upon the 


conscience of those communities, and. 


how much may be accomplished 
toward organized virtue by the one- 
man power in concert with God. No 
wonder that the memory of such a 
man is honored and his influence 
abides. | 

It. was during this period that Rev. 
D. F. Taylor was a co-laborer in that 
region. His headquarters were at 
Cedarville, a town of about 400 in- 
habitants, in Surprise Valley, and 
about 25 miles east from Alturas, on 
the further slope of the rugged War- 
ner mountains. He also organized 
a Congregational church at Fort 
Bidwell, at the northeastern extrem- 
ity of the county. After Mr. Taylor’s 
departure, however, this church went 
down and has become extinct. 

(To be Continued. ) 


Dr. Parkhurst combines in him- 
self not only the prophet and re- 
former, but also the sympathetic 
Christian pastor. Here is a kindly 


word of his: “Perhaps you have a 


great mind; perhaps you have an el- 
oquent tongue; it maybe you havea 
large purse, and can glorify God and 
bless mankind with that; but per- 
haps you have nothing in the world 
but a kind, sweet smile. Then let 
that fall upon some poor life that has 
no smiles upon it. 
dew-drops glistening in the sun are 
just as beautiful as a raipibow,” - 


departure. from..Alturas, 


Dur- 


Remember that. 
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SPOKES FROM THE HUB. 


The ‘New England Sabbath Pro- 


tective League has been incorporated, 
and is now ready for pacific bequests, 
with which, without carnal weapons, 
to contend for the divine institution 
of the Christian Sabbath. | 


- **Home of rest, and visions bright, 
Peerless in the upper light ; 
* * * 


Moses and the Lord agree 
In communion sweet on thee.” 


- Does not many a dweller on the 


- Western slope sometimes long for the 


Sabbath sanctity and quiet of his 
early New England home? The new 


organization is the outgrowth and en- 


‘largement of theState League, and in- 
cludes most of the old officers. Its 
by-laws are brief and simple, and 
but five in number. The third pro- 


~ yides that its officers shall be a Pres- 


ident, Vice-Presidents from each of 
the New England States, a general 
Secretary, a Recording Secretary, a 
Treasurer, an Executive Committee 
of fifty, and a Board of Directors of 
not less than nine, including the 
President, first Vice-President of Mas- 
sachusetts, Secretaries and Treasurer. 
The new President is Bishop Ran- 
dolph §S. Foster, of the Methodist 
church; Vice-Presidents, for Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Reuen Thomas; Maine, 
Hon. Neal Dow; Vermont, ex-Gov. 
Carroll S. Page. It is expected that 
the other States will be provided for 
at the next meeting. Drs. M. D. 
Kneeland and Ezra H. Byington 
continue as Secretary and Treasurer. 


‘The Directors, who will do the work | 


assigned to the Executive Commit- 


- tee before the incorporation, are Drs. 


A. H. Plumb, Arthur Little, Walter 


Calley, W. C. Winslow, W. N. Broad- 


beck, Smith Baker, and Perley B. Da- 
vis; and C. B. Botsford, Emery B. 
Gibbs, and William Shaw, of the 
United Christian Endeavor Society. 
Governor Grreenhalge heads the list of 
the Executive Committee, as yet but 
partially filled, except for Matsachu- 
setts. 

The League has secured a new act 
by the Legislature “to regulate the 
observance of the Lord’s Day,” that 
has been signed by the Governor, 
and takes effect the 29th of this 
month in the year of our Lord, the 
Lord of the Sabbath, 1895. 

“Section 1. Whoever is present 
at a game, sport, play or public di- 
version, except a concert of sacred 
music, or an entertainment given by 
a religious or charitable society, the 
proceeds of which, if any, are to be 
devoted exclusively to a charitable 
or religious purpose, upon the Lord’s 
day shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding five dollars for each of- 
fense.” 

Sec. 2 enacts that whoever keeps 
open his shop or warehouse, or does 
any manner of labor or business, ex- 
cept works of necessity and charity, 
or takes part in sports, etc., except 
as above provided, shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding fifty dollars 
for each offense, and “the proprietor, 
manager or person in charge of such 
game, sport, play or Ve cat diversion 
* shall be punished by fine not less 
than fifty, and not exceeding five 
hundred dollars for each offense.” 

“Src. 6. All licenses for any public 
entertainment or entertainments to 
be held upon the Lord’s day, or now 
in existence or in force for that pur- 
pose, are hereby revoked and can: 
celled.” 

The League must 1ow see to it 
that this law is not violated with 
impunity. The bad faith of the 
Board of Aldermen of Boston in the 
past is not very assuring. There is 
a good time coming, after “every 
dog has had his day.” 


There are theatricals, shows and 
illustrated papers that promote and 
give evidence of licentiousness, an in- 
creasing ‘dissoluteness among the 
people of our land. 


There is need of great caution lest | 


the young people be wheeled into 
temptation. For tens of thousands 
“the wheel” is turning the sacred 


|rest day into a holiday. 


The 8 o’clock Sunday morning re- 


ligious service commenced in one of} 


our Episcopal churches for wheelmen 
and wheelwomen, to prepare them to 
spend the day (irreligiously) on 
their runs and meets, seems to have 
been a failure. In the nature of the 
case it must be so. 
There is a great hustling and bust- 
ling at the Hub in preparation for 
the great army of coming Endeavor- 


ers. 


One successful rehearsal of the 3, 
000 voiced chorus has taken place in 
Mechanics’ Hall, that was filled to 
overflowing.' The second one, not 
for revenue only, is to be held early 
in July. The Sabbath observance 
object lesson to be given by the great 
Endeavor convention will be of im- 
mense value. 

- Buffalo Bill with his Wild West is 
here in preparation, by contrast, for 
the great convention. 

The noble quadrupeds are right, 

By nature and by training bright. 
None of them are known to chew 
the “filthy weed” or indulge in other 
self-destructive habits. Such evi- 
dence is found. in “the descent of 
man.” 

How “good men’’ whiffle, and with 
one consent begin to make excuse 


when their bad habits are touched. | 
‘They wish to be left to “an enlight- 


ened Christian conscience.’’ 
Boston, June 26th. 


IOWA COLLEGE, 


Referring to the late commence- 
ment exercises of Iowa College, the 
correspondent of the Advance writes: 

“One of the most enjoyable occa- 
sions of. the week, particularly to 
older graduates and college friends, 
was the address before the Alumni 
by ex-President George F. Ma- 
goun. Dr. Magoun’s recent feeble- 
ness did not mar his accustomed 
graceful and impressive manner. 
Drawing largely upon personal rem- 
iniscence, he gave a very interesting 
review of the history of Iowa College 
from its origin until his retirement 
from the presidency (1844-1887). 
He closed a charming address with 
an appeal to the alumni to be loyal 


Borax, 


to Alma Mater—the oldest college: 


west of the Mississippi.’ 

When this institution was founded 
Iowa was the frontier State and there 
was no other, nor even a territory 
to the north of it or west to the Pa- 
cific. Gold had not been discovered 
in California, and there were not 
more than 15,000 people, including 
Indians, in what is now the State of 
California. How little did the found- 
ers of this institution dream that so 
soon, if ever, its influence would be 
felt on this far-off coast. But we 
have now among us one of the origi- 
nal founders of the college and the 
one who raised for it the first endow- 
ment of its presidential chair, Rev. 
Dr. J. C. Holbrook; also one of its 
first graduating class of three, Rev. 
Wm. Windsor, pastor of our church 
at Campbell, Santa Clara County, 
and a later graduate, the able and 
scholarly Rev. Dr. Willett of the Pil- 
grim church, Oakland. It is inter- 
esting also to know that we have also 
two of the early students of Monti- 
cello Female Seminary at Godfrey, 
I]l., established’ by Rey. Dr. Theron 
Baldwin, the first institution of its 


kind in the world. They are Mrs. 
Dr. Holbrook and her sister, Mrs. 
James Shinn of Niles. 


FROM OREGON. 


Last Wednesday was an eventful 
day in the history of the Oregon 
Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
and the Oregon Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Board of the Pacific, as they 
joined in a grand union rally in the 
First Congregational church of this 
city. Representatives from different 
cities and towns throughout the 
State assembled at 10 o’clock for the 
morning session, which, for the first 
hour, was presided over by Mrs. F. 
Eggert, Portland, President of the 


O. W. H. M. A., Mrs. D. B. Gray} 


leading in a prayer and praise ser- 
vice. An address of welcome, given 
by Mrs. W. M. Cake, was followed 
with greetings from the Willamette 
Association W. H. M. U., by Mrs. F. 
R. Cook of this city, from Mid-Co- 
lumbia Association W. B. P. ina 
paper, by Mrs. W. C. Curtis of The 
Dalles, and from the Willamette As- 
sociation W. B. P. by Mrs. W. C. 
Kantner of Salem. The roll of the 
churches was then called, and a large 
majority responded, in most cases 
showing a gratifying degree of inter- 
est in general missionary work, and 
giving hopeful promise of continuous 
and constantly increasing growth. 
At this point a vocal selection was 
admirably rendered by the ladies’ 
quartet trom Hassalo-street church, 
Forest Grove. The last hour of the 


{morning was presided over by Mrs. 


Thomas McClelland, President of the 
Oregon Branch of the W. B. P. 

The work of the six societies was 
taken up as follows, the specific work 
of each society being clearly, yet very 


briefly set forth: The Sunday-school 


and Publishing Society in a paper 
by Mrs. 8. A.. Lowell of Pendleton; 
the Home Missionary Society by 
Mrs. D. Dupee of this city; the 
Church Building Society by Mrs. F. 
Eggert; the American Education So- 
ciety by Mrs. G. M. Parker; the 
American Missionary Association by 


Mrs. I. F. Tobey—all three of this’ 


city; the American Board by Mrs. 
W. C. Kantner of Salem. At this 
point the greetings of the W. H. M. 
U. of Nebraska were gracefully ex- 
tended by Mrs. Harmon Bross, Sec- 
retary of that body. Mrs. John A 
Bell gave a summary of the contri-: 
butions of Oregon Congregational 
women, which indicated a whole- 
some and growing interest in the 
several departments. Mrs. Cephas 
F. Clapp of Forest Grove gave a pa- 
per on “Oregon Missionary Churches 
and Their Needs,” which vividly 
portrayed the conditions under 
which many home missionaries are 
bravely struggling to carry the gos- 
pel to needy ones, and strong in ap- 
peal for additional aid. The morn- 
ing session closed with an excellent, 
encouraging and sympathetic an- 
dress by Rev. Harmon Bross, Home 
Missionary Superintendent of Ne- 
braska. 

The noon hour was spent in a so- 
cial way and in discussing the mer- 
its of the excellent lunch provided 
by the ladies of the several churches, 
the capacious dining-room being 
taxed to its fullest capacity. 

At 2 o’clock the afternoon session 
began, and for the first hour Mrs. J. 
W. Cowan of Oregon City acted as 
presiding officer. A praise service 
was conducted by Mrs. W. A. White 
of Oregon City, and was followed 
with an address on “The Missionary 
Spirit in-Religion,” by Rev. Charles 
H. Curtis. “Armenia” was the sub- 
ject of an excellent paper by Mrs. 
Daniel Staver of Astoria, who gave 


| 


an insight into the sad condition of 
the people of that province from ex- 
perience gained a number of years 
ago as a missionary in Turkey. This 
was followed with a vocal duet, “All 
for Jesus,’ by Miss Rose Avery and 
Mrs. A. Staiger of this city. 


“The Mission of our Denomina- 
tional Colleges’ was the topic of an 


McClelland. Then a stirring address 
was given by Rev. Geo. R. Wallace, 
D.D., on “The Last Effort of the 
Crescent to Destroy the Crown,’’ at 
the close of which he introduced the 
following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted by a standing 
vote: 
‘‘Resolved, That we, members of the 
Congregational missionary organiza- 
tions of Oregon, in convention as- 
sembled, hereby express our  pro- 
found abhorrence and condemna- 
tion of the atrocities committed upon 
and massacres of the Christian Ar- 
menians of Turkish Armenia within 
the past year. | | 

“Resolved, That we call upon the 
Congress of the United States, 
through the President and the Yin- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the Uaited 
States to Turkey, to present to the 
Sultan of Turkey an expression and 
indignant protest from the Christians 
of America against such massacres. 

“Resolved, That we pledge our- 
selves to such agitation as we are ca- 
pable of in condemnation of these 
massacres as shall assure the Presi- 
dent of the United States of the loy- 
al support of the Christian people in 
America in any steps he shall take 
to secure the Christians of Turkish 
Armenia from a repetition of such 
outrages. 

“Resolved, That copies of these res- 
olutions be sent to the representa- 
tives of Oregon in our national gov- 
ernmént, for transmission and pre- 
sentation by them to the proper 
source of action, that the will of the 
Christian and American people here- 
by expressed may be fulfilled.” 

A solo, “When the Mists Have 
Rolled Away,” was most effectively 
sung by Miss Helen M. Prentice, 
whereupon Mrs. F. Eggert took her 
place as presiding officer of the meet- 
ing, and so continued for the last 
hour. “Can Our Sunday-Schools do 
Mission Work?” was presented by 
Mrs. H. W. Young of Mississippi 
avenue church, this city; and she 
was followed by Rev. R. A. Rowley, 
Superintendent of the Congregational 
Sunday-school work -for Oregon. 
Both these papers invited the strict- 
est attention. At this point Rev. — 
Dora R. Barber, pastor of the church 
at Champoeg, presented the salient 
points of all the papers and remarks 
made up to this moment, impressive- 
ly emphasizing the valuable lessons 
taught, and concluded with a num- 
ber of practical suggestions about 
‘‘How to Interest the Uninterested.” 
“The Mission of the King’s Daugh- 
ters” was presented by Miss May 
Snell,.and the “Missionary Work of 
the Y. P. by Miss Lizzie 
Hudson. Mrs. W. D. Palmer, Su- 
perintendent of the Junior Endeavor 
work of the State, brought out “How 
Missionary Work of That Body 
Might be Carried on,” following 
which little May Ethel Smith, a 
Junior girl, sang an appropriate solo. 
The last paper of the session, “ How 
‘May Young Ladies Lend a Helping 
Hand,” was presented by Miss Bes- 
sie Cleland, wherein she gave a brief 
history of the “ Helping Hand Mis- 
sion Band” of the First Congrega- 
tional church of this city, and of its 
work since being organized, nine 
years ago. She also paid a richly- 


deserved tribute to Mrs. Frank M. 


instructive paper by Mrs. Thomas | 
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Warren, the founder of the band and 
its staunch supporter up to thé pres- 
ent time, giving it her thought, her 
time'and her means without stint. 
Many in home as well as foreign 
fields have had cause for gratitude 
to this devoted company of young 
ladies for the beneficent work they 
have accomplished. 

In conclusion, the presiding offi- 
cfr, Mrs. F. Eggert, on behalf of the 
Committee of Arrangements, earnest- 
_ ly expressed her warmest thanks for 

the prompt and hearty response from 
all quarters in the preparation of 
papers and addresses touching the 
varied phases of mission work, and 
also for the large number present, 
and the many kindly letters received 
from those at remote points, indicat- 
ing their heartfelt sympathy in 
the objects of the gathering. The 
meeting throughout was one of rare 
interest and rich in fraternal fellow- 
ship. After a brief prayer by Rev. 
D. B. Gray, a parting hymn was 
sung, and the benediction pronounced 
by Rev. Harmon Bross of Nebraska. 

Rev. Harmon Bross, Superintend- 
-ent of Home Hissions for Nebraska, 
accompanied by his wife, arrived 
here about ten days ago to have a 
short vacation and at the same time 
visit their son, Mr. Farnest Bross, 
who for some years has been con- 
nected with the editorial staff of the 
Oregonian. 


Beginning with July 1st the Daily 
Oregonian will be delivered by car- 
rier at fifteen cents per week for six 
days, or twenty cents per week for 
seven days. It claims that improve- 
ment in business justifies this reduc- 
tion. corresponding reduction 
has been made to mail subscribers. 


General attention is being directed 
to the second annual meeting of the 
Willamette Valley Chautauqua 
Association, which begins July 10th, 
ends ten days later. The aggre- 
gation of talent, headed by Dr. F. 
W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, is greater 
than ever was before gathered ‘in any 
one meeting or series of meetings in 
this State. In addition to many 
other advantages, our auditorium is 
now about completed, which will seat 
3,000 people. The grounds are 
peculiarly well situated for camping 
purposes, and many from the sur- 
rounding country have expressed 
their determination to do that. This, 


together with the fact that Oregon] 


City and Portland are within easy 


reach by rapid transportation, gives| 


significance to the idea that there 
be many thousands of: people 
who will attend the exercises from 
day to day, from start to finish. Dr. 
Cowan of the Oregon City church 
and Mrs. C. H. Dye, a graduate of 
Oberlin and one of his staunchest 
members, who is the secretary, are 
indefatigable in their efforts to make 
the Assembly a grand success. 
“How Marcus Whitman Saved 
Oregon” is the title of a handsome 
octavo volume, issued by the Star 
Publishing Company of Chicago. It 
contains 840 pages, and has an in- 
troduction by Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, 
and a number of pertinent half-tone 
illustrations, among them being por- 
traits of Dr. and Mrs. Whitman, 
Presidents A. J. Anderson, J. F. 
Eaton and §. L. B. Penrose, Father 
Eells and Dr. John McLaughlin. 
The work is written in a familiar 
and easy style, and rivets the atten- 
tion of the reader from first to last. 
It is a timely volume, prepared in a 
painstaking and conscientious way, 
by one who, by reason of his early 
residence in this State and natural 
adaptation to literary work, is well 
qualified to judge of the truthfulness 
of the various theories which exist 


about Dr. Whitman’s plans and pur- : 


poses. This book will do a great 
deal towards rescuing Whitman’s 
memory from oblivion, and placing 
it in the front rank of the statesmen, 
heroes and patriots of the United 
States, where it justly belongs. 

Last Tuesday a council was held 
for the purpose of recognizing the 
Sunnyside church, Rey. J. Stanley 
pastor, and making the way clear 
for it to assume its proper relation 
to the sisterhood of churches in Ore- 
gon and elsewhere. Rey. Dr. Cowan 
of Oregon City preached the sermon. 
To day the church was formally ded- 
icated, Rev. George R. Wallace, D.D., 
preaching the sermon, which was a 
strong and eloquent appeal, above 
all else to magnify the Christ idea 
and inculcate the principles of love 
among the race.. The people of Sun- 


nyside and vicinity deserve great 


credit for the great work they have 
accomplished. Pastor Staub and 
wife have been wonderful workers, 
and in face of the most forbidding 
circumstances have continued to 
push forward, determining to suc- 


ceed. The church as it stands cost. 


fully $2,500. Of this stm $400 was 
not yet provided for; but to-day that 
was taken care of by good pledges, 
and now Pastor Staub’s joy knows 
no bound. The boy with *his first 
pair of red-topped boots does not be- 
gin tocompare. 

Last Tuesday evening, with the 
Council above referred to the Congre- 
gational Club of Oregon held its an- 
nual meeting. Officers for the ensu- 
ing year were elected as follows: 
Judge J. B. Cleland, President; Rev. 
J. W. Cowan, D.D., Oregon City, 
First Vice-President; Walter C. 
Smith, Second Vice-President; T. T. 
Burkhart, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The ladies of the Sunnyside church 
provided and served the dinner. The 
admirable way in which they did it 
proves their right to full entrance 
into the Congregational fellowship. 

We of the First church are look- 
ing forward to July 14th with great 
expectations. That will be dedica- 
tion day. In addition to giving a 
heavy lift towards reducing the 
financial burden of the church, we are 
to have two sermons by Dr. Gun- 
saulus. Rev. James D. Eaton, our 
pastor from January, 1873, to May, 
1876, will also be with us. 

Gro. H. Himes. 
PorTLAND, June 30th. 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION. 


The Tacoma Association of Congre- 


gational churches and ministers met | 


in Aberdeen, Wash.,last month,for its 
fourth annual meeting. Notwith- 
standing the fact that there were but 
fourteen out of the twenty-eight 
churches in this Association repre- 
sented, we had a good meeting. Our 
representative men were present. 
Every place on the program except 
two was filled. The papers were all 
good. Dr. Myron Eels, though not 
able to be present with us, sent his 
paper on “Inspiration and the Higher 
Criticism,” which was a frank, can- 
did statement of the author’s deep 
convictions that ‘‘All Scripture given 
by inspiration of God is profitable 
for doctrine”; and that the higher 
criticism, so-called, would have to 
bring much stronger proof than they 
have been able to muster so far, be- 
fore they could convince him that 
Moses did not write most of the 
Pentateuch, and that Isaiah was not 
the author of the Book of Isaiah. 
Rev. A. A. Hurd’s paper was a mas- 
terly setting forth of the right of the 
American people, as a Christian na- 
tion, to demand the recognition of 
the Bible in public assemblies, pub- 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


lic institutions, and its ‘use in the 
public schools. The Bible is not a 
sectarian book. It is the book upon 
which our liberty and our civiliza- 
tion is founded. 

Rev. A. J. Smith’s paper, on “The 


Christian Home in Its Relation to! 


cities, emphasizing the importance 
of organized work in connection 
with the churches, especially in view 
of the large number of emigrants 
who come to America ignorant of the 
Sabbath, the Bible and Christian in- 
stitutions. 


the Times,” was a very timely pro- [National Union will also be mailed 


duction, calling attention to the 
looseness of much of our home life, 
and the vital relation that exists be- 
tween the home life of any people 
and public morality. By vote of 
the Association, Brother Smith was 
asked to submit his paper to THE 
Paciric for publication. Dr. L. A. 
Hallock gave a splendid address on 
“The Preaching for the Times.’ It 
was full of pithy sayings; practical, 
pointed and eloquent. The.preach- 
ing for the times must be up to the 
times. 

Rey. K. R. Loomis handled that 
old worn-out subject, “The Church 
and Popular Amusements,” in a wa 
that made us all feel that it wasn’t 
either old or worn out, and rather 
ashamed of ourselves for ever havy- 
ing thought so. It was just a splen- 


did illustration of Dr. Hallock’s ad- 


dress on “The Preaching for the 
Times.” And how’ any Christian 
could have listened and have gone 
away unconvinced of the evils. in 
card-playing, dancing, theater-going, 
if any really did so, is a mystery. 
The Associational sermon by Dr. C. 
L. Diven, was a tender and very 
pointed presentation of the claims 
of Christ, an eloquent appeal for 
loyalty to Christ; beautifully lead- 
ing up to the Lord’s Supper, with 
which the Association closed. 

The next meeting is to be with the 
‘church in Kalama,on the Colum- 
bia. GEO.. LINDSAY. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 

The new German Ambassador to 
the United States, Baron von Thiel- 
man, who was this.week presented 
to Secretary Olney, is presumably 
good authority on the intentions of 
the German Government as to the 
issue of a call for an international 
monetary conference. According to 
a statement made by the Ambassa- 
dor, the idea so prevalent in’ this 
country, that Germany would soon 
issue invitations to an international 
monetary conference in the interest 
of silver, is a mistaken one. He 
said: ‘‘A large and influential ele- 
ment of our population are demand- 
ing an inflation of our national cur- 
rency. This element believes that 
we need more silver. The majority 
of our States—we have twenty-five 
—oppose the proposition. Iam cer- 
tain that the imperial government 
will take no step in the matter until 
the Reichstag assembles in Novem- 
ber. Much.will depend upon the 
action of the Reichstag. 

An important special meeting of 
the National Gospel Mission Union, 
which was organized last January 
for the purpose of planting missions 
modeled upon the Central Union 


Mission of this city in all our citiés,’ 


was held in Washington this week. 
It was decided to begin work at once 
in Baltimore and later in Philadel- 
phia, and as a preliminary step a 
circular letter will be sent to minis- 


iters and friends of miSsions in those 


with the circular letter. The mis- 
sionary work in Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia will be in charge of Major 
George A. Hilton, who has been 
very successful as a street evangel- 
ist. Just to give an ideaof the com- 
mon sense which prevails in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the Union, I 
will mention an incident that oc- 


curred at this meeting. One of the > 


Board of Directors proposed that a 
New York religious paper, published 
by Dr. Klopsch, who is also a direc- 
tor, and an enthusiastic worker in 
the cause, being himself manager of 
the Bowery Mission in New York, 


Y|should be made the organ of the 


Union. Dr. Klopsch promptly op- 
posed the idea, although he said he 
felt much flattered by it, because the 
Union wanted no organ, but did 
want very much the goodwill and 
active assistance of every religious 
paper published. Needless to say 
the proposition was withdrawn. 
Speaking at an out-door meeting, 
held under the management of the 
Central Union Mission, Dr. Klopsch 
congratulated the people of Wash- 
ington on the orderly manner in 


which the meeting was permitted to 


be held in the street. He said that 
such a meeting would be impossible 
under present conditions in New 
York ‘City. 

The second anniversary of the An- 
ti Saloon League was celebrated by a 
mass-meeting at the church of the 
Covenant, and all of the fifty-seven 
organizations connected with the 
League were_ represented. Key. 
Luther B. Wilson, Presiding Elder 
of the Washington district of the 
M. EK. church, and President of the 
League, presided. The addresses 
were short, but some of them were 
very spirited. It was pointed out 
that an official report of the Excise 
Board of the District of Columbia, 
dated March 2d, stated that a total 
of 715 liquor licenses had been grant- 


ed, while the Internal Revenue re- © 


port of the same date showed. that 
1,017 persons in the District of Col- 
umbia had paid thg United States 


liquor-dealers’ tax.” Rey. Frederick 


D. Power talked very plainly about 
the increased sale of liquors in the 
summer season, and expressed the 
opinion that it was partly due to 
the relaxation of temperance work 
and the shutting up of the churches. 
He was specially severe in denounc- 
ing the Sunday sales of liquor at the 
clubs and hotels, and on the excur- 
sion steamers, and thought: it a 
shame that 109 bawdy houses should 
be allowed to sell liquor, in defiance 
of law and without a license, in sight 
of the Executive Mansion. Rey. Dr. 


Hamlin closed his talk, which was 


conservative in tone, by saying that 
he believed the saloon an unmitigat- 
ed evil that would not exist in its 
present form many generations, any 
more than slavery did. 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 26th. 
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 Mome Circle. 


Occident to Orient. - 


Tune— Martyn. 
Out of heaven thy helmet take, 
Banners of the sunbeams make; 
Land of rising Orient light, : 
8 from Fuji’s holy height ; 
Thou to choose the best wert born: 

_ Deck "7 with dews of morn; 

Praise the Lord of sky and sea, 
Thou His prophet art to be. 


Now the flowers and now the snow, 
Noons and midnights come and go; 
Torches lighted at the stars 
Neither time nor tempest mars. 
Athlete clad in Western mail 

God has weapons that prevail ; 

At his feet thy laurels cast; 

He is firet, and midst, and last. 


Lord of every star and sun, 

Finish thou thy work begun ; 

Now by war’s tormenting share 
Thou hast opened furrow fair ; 

Send a to and fro, 

Seed of better ages sow; 

Father, son, and Spirit’s name, 
Forth through Asia’s ages flame! 


Overturn and overturn, 
Kvil growths uproot and burn, 
Born in home and not in herd, 
Let the children hear thy word; 

- Lift the mother with the child, 
Foster manhood undefiled ; 
aah and Life, as Love, draw nigh; 
Fill the whole Himalayan sky. 


—Joseph Cook. 


ONLY A BUNOH OF VIOLETS. 


Seated in the corner of a Broad- 
way car was a frail, little crippled 
boy, evidently an intense sufferer 
from a spinal disease. His head and 


the upper part of his body were en- 


closed in a network of steel and 
leather, and an iron brace was tight- 
ly <a to the side of one of his 
legs. Poverty, too, seemed to be his 
misfortune. His clothing was of 
cheap material, and bore the stamp 
of home make, and in every finger of 
the black-cotton gloves worn by his 
15-year-old sister, who accompanied 
him, there was a hole. Her dress 
was patched in several places, and 
her hat was a thin straw affair, trim- 
med with a band of faded red rib- 
bon, but, withal, she was wondrously 
neat and clean. 

At Thirty-third street a handsome- 
ly dressed young woman boarded the 
car and dropped into a seat directly 
opposite the pair. 
folds of her coat was a big bunch of 
fresh, double violets, tied with a long 
purple ribbon, and their fragrant 
odor pervaded the car. The little 
boy caught the scent, and at once his 
great brown eyes were thrown upon 
the flowers. Then he whispered 
something to his sister, who blushed 
and told him to wait awhile. Turn- 
ing his attention again to the violets, 
the lad gazed upon them until his 
eyes grew bright and round, and 
every few moments he would draw 
an extra long breath, as if to take in 
_all the sweet perfume he could. Soon 
every one in the forward part of the 
car was watching him. From the 
look of admiration there grew in 
those brown eyes an_expression of 
longing so earnest and deep that it 
made the heart thnll with sympathy. 

The young woman, with changing 
emotions, glanced uneasily at the 
boy at intervals, and soon the power 
of those eyes, and the soul they re- 
vealed, overcame her. With a quick 
tug she drew the violets from her 
coat, and with a tear springing to her 
eye handed them to the boy, purple 
ribbon and all. Before the child re- 
covered from his great joy, she sought 
the platform and was gone. 

Nearly all the men sitting near by 
suddenly resumed interest in their 
newspapers, and someof them cough- 
ed. The women looked straight 
ahead through the glass, beyond the 


meal, 
|from the persistent activity of the 


}from the brain. 


Tucked in the. 


sidewalk and much farther than the 
obstructing show windows and door- 
ways. It was not an earthly-view 
that pictured itself to them; their 
vision was turned toward their 
hearts, into the tiny corner where 
fondest of-all hopes and sweetest of 
sad memories were treasured. 


The boy? Well, do I need to tell 
of his And sister? 


oor sister. She felt so ashamed. 
But what could she do?—New York 
Herald. 


DO YOU SLEEP WELL? 


It is impossible to give remedies 
for sleeplessness unless the cause is 
known; and the different constitu- 
tions demand different treatment. 
Some persons cannot sleep unless 
they have eaten a hearty meal be- 
fore going to bed, while others can- 
not sleep until some hours after a 
Sleeplessness may proceed 


brain caused by overwork, by anxie- 
ty, or by disease; or it may be caus- 
ed by indigestion. It is an ailment 
that should not be regarded as _ triv- 
ial. Its origin should be carefully 
traced, and that should determine 
the mode of treatment. 

Sleep comes when blood is drawn 
That is why a mod- 
erate meal before bedtime is often an 
advantage. The process of digestion 
tends to detain a certain amount of 
blood that would go to the brain. It 
is advisable to keep the body warm 
all over, so that the circulation is 
unimpeded. Sometimes by getting 


jout of bed for a half minute, the sur- 


face of the body will be momentarily 
chilled; there will be a rush of blood 
to restore the surface temperature, 
and that will relieve the brain. 
Plenty of fresh air by day and good 
ventilation of the bed-room at night 
are strongly conducive to sleep. Be- 
ware of all kinds of sleeping 
draughts, as their effect soon passes 
away, and they are almost certain to 
set up a harmful and obstinate hab- 
it. Any one who takes fresh air by 
day, who undergoes sufficient physi- 
cal exertion to be tired, though not 


too tired, who avoids excitement of| 


every kind, and who occupies a 
warm bed in a well-ventilated room, 
ought to be able to sleep.—[Jenness 
Miller Illustrated Monthly. 


A QUIET REBUKE. 


One of the days had come that 
will force itself occasionally on all 
housekeepers—the girl had left un- 
expectedly, and a large amount of 


jextra work had fallen upon me. 


Bedtime had come, and six-year-old 
Carl-was undressing. The cares of 
the day had not worn upon his 
nerves, nor had the hours of play 
reduced his stock of spirits percepti- 
bly. I was tired out and annoyed 
by his antics and spoke rather sharp- 
ly to him. He went quietly on un- 

ressing for a couple of minutes, 


then sat down on the edge of the 


bed and said, in a soft voice, with a 
loving look on his chubby face, “It 
sounds as if you were cross like 
other people, when you are very tired 
and speak that way; but I don’t 
care!’’. Dear little fellow! the quiet 
rebuke so innocently given went 
home The loyal belief in my in- 
ability to be really cross, “like other 
people,’ touched me and banished 
all irritability. If only we could 
live at all times so as to keep alive 
the childish belief in our perfection? 
Let us treasure it as long as we can 
41 trying our best to deserve it.— 
ew York Evangelist. 


If we do right God will see to it 
that we come out right.— Exchange. 


LINOOLN’S SIMPLIOITY. 


An incident that has probably 
never appeared in print was related 


by Schuyler Colfax regarding Abra-|: 
ham Lincoln, and is given in Bell’s|: 


Altoona Gazette. It was during the 
dark days of 1863, on the evening of 
a public reception given at the White 
House. A young English nobleman 


was just being presented to the Pres- 


ident. Inside the door, overawed by 
the splendid assemblage, was an 
honest-faced old farmer who shrank 
from the passing crowd until he and 
the plain faced old lady clinging to 
his arm were pressed back to the wall. 
The President, tall, and in a meas- 
ure stately in his personal appear 
ance, looking over the heads of the 
assembly, said to the English noble- 
man, “ Excuse me, my lord, there’s 
an old friend of mine.” Passing 
backward to the door, Mr. Lincoln 
said, as he grasped the old farmer’s 
hand, “Why, John, ’m glad to see 
you. I haven’t seen you since you 
and I made rails for Mr, ——— in 
Sangamon county in 1847. How 
are you?” The old man turned to 
his wife with quivering lip, and, 
without replying to the salutation, 
said: ‘“ Mother, he’s just the same 
old Abe!’’ 
finally, “you know we had three 
boys. They all enlisted in the same 


company. John was killed in the 


seven days’ fight, Sam was taken 
prisoner and starved to death, and 
Henry is in the hospital. We had 
a little money, an’ I said, ‘ Mother, 
we'll go to Washington an’ see him, 


an’ while we are there we’ll go up 


an’ see the President.’”’ Mr. Lin- 
coln’s eyes grew dim, and across his 
rugged, homely, tender face swept 
the wave of sadness his friends had 
learned to know, and he said, “John, 
we all hope this miserable war will 
soon be over. I must see all these 
folks here for an hour or so, and I 
want to talk with you.” The old 
lady and her husband were taken 
into a private room, in spite of their 
protests, and at the end of the recep- 
tion had a real visit with the Presi- 
dent.—New York Mercury. 


TAKING FIRE AT THE MOUTH. 


That a human being may become 
so completely supersaturated with 
alcohol as to take fire at the mouth 
as readily as a barrel of whisky at 


| the bung hole, seems to be an estab- 


lished fact. Dickens, who kills off 
the rag-and-bottle merchant in 
“Bleak House” in this way, claims 
to have investigated the subject thor- 
oughly, and quoted many apparent- 
ly well authenticated instances of 
what is called spontaneous combus- 
tion. Nevertheless, the possibility 
of the thing has been doubted by a 
considerable number of scientific 
men. 

Many years ago, an inebriate of 
the name of Nolte, a German resid- 
ing at Columbus, Ind., was found 
dead in a condition which warrant- 
ed the belief that he had literally 
caught fire at the lips and been des- 
troyed by internal combustion. His 
mouth had been burned to a shape- 
less hole, his tongue charred to a 
crisp, and all the respiratory organs 
partially consumed. 

There is nothing incredible in 
this; the only wonder is that cases 
of that kind are infrequent.. There 
are thousands of habitual drunk- 
ards whose breath is simply an 
alcoholic fume, and it is surprising 
that it does not ignite when it 
comes in close contact with flame. 
There must be such a large percent- 
age of inflammable gas in vapor 
smelling so strongly of spirits, that 
it would hardly surprise us to see 


“Mr. Lincoln,” he said, 


| af one of these liquor-soaked indi- 
vi 


iduals combust,-as Nolte is suppos- 
ed to have done, while lighting a 
cigar. 


A FIENDISH FATHER. 


Some of the most brutal and 
atrocious crimes on earth are com- 
mitted by persons under the influ- 
ence of liquor. The New York Trib- 
une of April 23d gives an account of 
the conduct of a drunken father in 
his home, where the body of a young 
daughter lay awaiting burial. The 
father was not present when the 
daughter died, but he came home 
after the body lay in the coffin and 
friends were weeping around. This 
was the scene as described in the 
Tribune : “ He was drunk, and his 
clothes were covered with mud. He 
stared around vacantly for a few 
minutes, looking aimlessly at the 
crowd. Then he began to make a 
noise. ‘Can’t you see, Bob,’ cried 
his wife, ‘Mamie’s dead?’ ‘You’re a 
liar,’ shouted King; ‘ she aint nussin | 
of the sort.’ Then his temper got 
beyond bounds, and King struck his 
wife a terrific blow in the face, knock- 
ing her across the coffin in which 
lay the dead body of her daughter. 
Then he drove the guests out of the 
room with a chair, and ended by 
knocking the coffin down from its 
rest, and breaking it all to pieces, 
while the body of the young girl 
rolled out on the floor. Even that 
sight did not sober him, and 
King turned his attention to his 
daughter who was alive, hitting 
her in the face and kicking her.” 
The police arrived just in time to 
prevent the drunken fiend from 
braining his remaining daughter 
with aclub. This is what drink did 
for one man and one home. How is 
it possible to read and know of deeds 
like these, and not be possessed with 
a consuming desire to overthrow 
and destroy the traffic which makes 
such deeds possible? — Christian 
Work. 


Tur A Heauruy Frurr.—A 
ripe, raw apple at its best is digested 


| in eighty-five minutes, and the mal- 


ic acid which gives it its distinctive 
character stimulates the liver, assists 
digestion, and neutralizes much nox- 
ious matter which, if not eliminated, 
produces eruptions of the skin. They 
do not satisfy like potatoes, as food; 
but the starch of the potato, added 
to the surplus of starch we are al- 
ways eating, makes that vegetable an 
undesirable standby. The more 
fruit we add to our dietary the clear- 


er brains and the clearer skin we are 


likely to have. 


“Never bear more than one kind 
of trouble at once.” Some people 
bear three kinds—all they have had, 
all they have now, and all they ex- 
pect to have. meas 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair, 
Gold Medal, Midwinter Fair. 
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Hymn for July 4,.1882. 
BY FRANCIS SCOTT 


Before the Lord we bow— 
The God who reigns above 
And rules the world below 
Boundless in power and love. 
- Our thanks we bring 
In joy and praise, 
Our hearts we raise 
To heaven’s high King. 


The nation thou hast blest 
May well thy love declare; 
ae peace and rest, 
rotected by thy care. 
For this‘fair land 
—On,this bright day, 
Our thanks. we pays 


Gifts of thy hand 


Our fathers sought thee, Lord, 
And on thy help relied; 
Thou heard’st and gav’st the word, 
And all their need supplied. 
Led by thy hand 
To victory, . 
They hailed a free | ~ 
And rescued land. : 


God of our sires! That hand 
Be now, as then, displayed 
To give this favored land 
be never-failing aid ! 
Still may it be 
Thy fixed abode; 
Be thou our God, 
Thy people we! 


* 


May every mountain height, 
Kach vale and forest green, 
Shine in thy Word’s pure light 
And its rich fruits-be seen ! 

May every tongue’. 
Be tuned to praise, 
And joined to raise 

A grateful song! 


FAIRY TRUE OHILD. 


I really and truly believe there is 
such a fairy; yes, I really and truly 
believe there are almost if not quite 
as many such fairies as there are 
boys and girls and men and women 


in the world. I cannot tell you 


where they stay. Some good men 


‘ and women have spoken to me as if 


f 


these fairies were sitting upon thrones 
in people’s hearts, and sometimes I 
have thought they were right, for 
when I have done. anything which 
my Fairy True Child did not wish 
me to do, I have felt my heart swell 
and beat fast and loud as if she were 
getting her wings ready to fly away 
and leave me; and when I have done 
something which pleased my Fairy 
True Child, I have felt my heart 
warm and quiet, as if my fairy were 
folding her wings and saying: 

“She will make me happy and I 
will stay and make her happy.” 

But mind, I do not know that my 
Fairy True Child is in my heart, for 
I have heard wise men say that she 
has her home inside of people’s 
heads; and that may be true, for 
when I have done something which 
displeased her, she has made my 
head so heavy that I have been afraid 
she was turning to a stone, which 
would become such a load that I 
would never again lift my face toward 
the sky or even look in the faces of 
my friends. 

I begin to think she does live in 
children’s heads, for I have seen 
them drop like broken flowers when 


the children have disobeyed her. 


I know they do not carry her in 
their hands nor in their pockets, for 
if they did they would sometimes 
lose her, or, when they: changed coat 
or apron, they might leave her at 
home in a pocket, and no little boy 
or girl can go anywhere in the day 
or night without this dear, loving, 
careful fairy to keep them from harm 
if they obey her. 

You know, of course, that you 
sometimes do things when you think 
you are alone that you would not do 
if you thought your mamma or your 


there are children who not only 
do naughty, but wicked and even 
cruel things, when they are quite 
sure no one sees them. Such chil- 
dren make the fairy very sad. I 


- {think the Fairy True Child that 
lives with me knows the one that 
lives with you, and I think they. 


sometimes talk through our eyes 
when we do not say a word with our 


-|lips. TF will tell you what makes me 


think so,, Sometimes I leave you to 


}take care of yourselves a few min- 
futes, and when I return I look for 


‘the Fairy True Child who makes 
your ‘eyés shine with mine when you 
-have' pleased her; and I am so near 
| seting her that I want to take some 


of “you ‘in my arms and say: “Ah, 


lovely Fairy True Child, you are 
caught at last; I see you in Kitty’s 
eyes!” But I must not stop at that, 
for there are fifty children, and I 


-{must look for fifty happy fairies. 


And,alas! I could cry when I see a 
child with head hanging down and 
eyes trying to steal a look at me 
from their corners. I know that 
that child has done something he 
ought not to have done, and his 
fairy is having a sad time. 

Shall I tell you what I heard hap- 
pened to a dear Fairy True Child 
one time? 

She came down from among the 
angels to take care of a wee baby; 
and a happy time she had while the 
baby staid in its crib, and only look- 
ed at its rosy fingers with soft, bright 
eyes, and cooed to its pink toes with 
its pretty little mouth. But when 
the baby was about three years old 
the fairy’s troubles began, for this 


child would use his hands and feet 


as no good child would use them 
The first time he struck his mamma 
Fairy True Child touched him on 
the hand so gently that he thought 
a little bird had alighted on it, and 
when he was alone with his fairy she 
told him how naughty it was to 
strike or hurt people in any way, and 
he promised her not to do it again, 
and she promised to help him to do 
right. But the next time he was 


angry he forgot all about the fairy} 


and struck his little sister; then he 
stopped to think. You know that 
such thinking is done too late, and 
his Fairy True Child cried and he 
cried too. But she promised to help 
him again, and he promised he would 
try, but he forgot his promise and 
Gia noviry. 


Now'came the worst of the trouble 


for the little boy and his fairy helper, 
for one day he thought in good time, 
but said: 

‘‘T do not care for you, Fairy True 
Child, and I will do just as I please.” 

What do you think happened to 
the dear fairy then? Both her soft 
white hands dropped by her side like 
broken lilies, and she could not lift 
them again, though she tried many 
times. When she learned that she 
could not raise her hands to help the 
boy, she tried to call him when he 
needed her. He was growing to bea 
large boy now, and needed more help 
than ever, to keep him from doing 
wrong, and every time he said a 
naughty word, or did a cruel act, his 
gentle Fairy True Child would call, 
so only he could hear, “My dear, dear 
boy, do not do that.” 


Sometimes he would be a good boy, 
and leave the wicked thing undone, 
and the fairy would sing for joy, and 
her broken arms would feel as if they 
were becoming strong again, and the 
boy would be so glad with her that 
he would think he surely would never 
again disobey. But, alas! ‘he listened 


‘to her so little. And once, when he 


teacher were looking. - Perhaps you! 
|do not do real naughty things, but 


E. Wiltze. 


was quite a grown boy, he told her to 
leave him alone; he did not wish to 
be troubled with her. What do you 
think happened to the good fairy 
then? Her voice went to sleep with 
her hands, and she lay so very quiet 


that the boy thought she was quite 


dead; but great tears rolled from un- 
der her closed lids, while the naugh- 
ty boy went about doing wicked 
things; and her tears will flow, until 
some day that naughty boy will find 


himself in a sea of bitter waters, from |. 
True 


which no one but his Fair 
Child can rescue him, and he will 
beg her to help him. And nobody 
knows just what that fairy will do 
with the frightened boy or girl who 
had been quite so unkind as this one, 
and we would not like to be with 
them when the fairy opens her eyes 
and takes that boy’s hand in hers 
once more. 

You and I will keep our Fairy True 
Child as happy and wide awake as 
possible. We will listen to every 
whisper that tells us what is right, 
and what is wrong, and then she can 
save us from the only real trouble 
that can come upon us; for the only 
real and dreadful trouble in this 
world is our own wrong-doing.—Sa- 


DE Ss’OIETIES, 


The condition of many churches 
was depicted in a true, though home- 
ly way, by acolored preacher’s de- 
scription of his own flock. The ed- 
itor of The Bible Reader, in answer 
to a question as to the condition of 
the church, received the answer: 

: “Mighty poor, mighty poor, brud- 

. We ventured to ask the trouble, 
and he replied, “De ’cieties, de ’cie- 
ties. Dey is just drawin’ all the fat- 
ness and marrow outen the body 
and bone of the blessed Lord’s body. 
We can’t do nuffin without de ’ciety. 
Dar is the Lincun ’Ciety, wid Sister 
Jones an’ Brudder Brown to run it. 
Sister Williams mus’ march right in 
front of de Daughters of Rebecca. 
Den dar is de Dorcases, de Marthas, 
de Daughters of Ham and de Liber- 
ian Ladies.” 

“Well, you have your brethren to 
help in church ?” we suggested. 

“No, sah. Dar am de Masons, de 
Odd Fellows, de Sons of Ham and 
de Oklahoma Promis’ Land Pilgrims. 
Why, brudder, by de time de brud- 
ders an’ sisters pay all de dues, an’ 
tend all de meetings, dere is nuffin’ 
left for Mount Pisgah church but 
jist de cob. De co’n has all been 
shelled off and frowed to de speckled 
chickens.” 


A BOY'S LOVE FOR HIS MOTHER. 


Of all the love affairs in the world, 


none can surpass the true love of a 
big boy for his mother. It is pure 
and noble, honorable to the highest 
degree in both. I donot mean mere- 
ly a dutiful affection, I mean a love 


| that makes a boy gallant and cour- 


teous to his mother, saying to every- 
body plainly that he is fairly in love 
with her. Next to the love of a hus- 
band, nothing so crowns a: wom- 
an’s life with honor as his sec- 
ond love, this devotion of a son to 
her. I never yet knew a boy to turn 
out bad who began by falling in love 
with his mother. Any man may 
fallin love with a fresh-faced girl, 
and the man who is gallant with the 
girl may cruelly neglect his worn 
and weary wife; but the boy who is 
a lover of his mother in her middle 
and old age is a true knight, who 
will love his wife as much in her 
‘sere-leaved autumn as he did in the 


daisied springtime. — Signal. 


discredit the whole town. 


The Falling Star. 


A little maid by the window-bar 
Stood eagerly watching a falling star; 


She clapped her hands with a quick de- 
M 


But grew demure as it paesed from sight. 


One moment still as the star, now dead, 

The next she lifted her curlyhead, 

And — bg an earnestness none could 
oubdt 


“I fink it’s @ tandle dat Dod blew out!” 


—Wm. H. Hayne, | 


A HOMELY ART. 


The woman who reads the state- 
ment that the average grade of 
home-made bread, in America, is sev- 


enty per cent below par, if she does . 


not resent it on her own account, 


does so on: behalf of her family. 


The question is the average grade of 
bread. There is no more occasion to 


call to mind one’s own grade of ~ 


bread than, when told that the aver- 
age length of life is thirty-six years, 


to instantly assert that one’s grand-— 


father is eighty-three. But this re- 
sentment is experienced and: appar- 
ently stands in the way of reform, 
since each one is ready to admit 
that, while her own is ynimpeach- 
able, Mrs. Jones’s is of an order to 
In: the 
meantime the dispassionate observer 
looks on in wonder, and asks again, 
why, in a land where nature offers 
so lavish a food supply, it is impossi- 
ble to be really well fed. In a re- 
cent bread contest in connection with 
a Pure Food exhibition, out of four 
hundred loaves sent in not one was 
absolutely perfect. The competitors 
were chiefly house-keepers who did 
their best. Lack of full intelligence 
at one point or another marked 
most of the product. | | 
In this contest a well-known cook- 
ing-school teacher acted as referee. 
The first prize was taken by a wom- 
an who makes a business of bread- 
making; the second by a woman 
who is her own cook, and had had 
training at home; and the third and 
last by a professional cook, a celored 
woman. Most of the four hundred 


loaves were baked too quickly and:< 


underdone inside, and many of 


them showed marks of imperfect 


mixing. These and other faults 
came from lack of thoroughness.— 
[ Watchman. 


“No subject is being so earnestly 
studied, and yet no subject is such a 
mystery as the power we call elec- 
tricity,” said an electrician. “For 
convenience we will call it a fluid, 
yet it flows through solid metal. I 
doubt if it will ever be really under- 


stood. Ten years ago, when I began 


working with it, I was impressed 
with its mysterious character, and I 
am more mystified every day I con- 
tinue. Then [ thought I understood 
it; now I don’t know a thing about 
it, and am hopeless of ever learning. 
Yes, it is very simple. A child can 
create it by rubbing glass with a 
silk handkerchief, but what is it ? 
There’s the rub. ‘There are millions 
of people using it every day, and 
not one of all of them knows any 
more than the child who sees it in 
the Jightning. It is the most erratic 
of all materials, its manifestations 
bordering on the sensational. For 
instance, a globe of fire came out of 
the sky last night, struck a pole on 
Government Square, rolled it down 
across the pavement. Now, no 
doubt, people who never saw globe 
lightning believe such stories fakes, 
but globe lightning is only one of 
the wonders of the mysterious fluid.”’ 


It is the first duty of a woman to 


be a lady. | 
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$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Wednesday, July 3, 1896. 


At the centennial anniversary of 
the General Convention of the Con- 
gregational Ministers and Churches 
of Vermont, held at Bennington 
June 11, 1895, Rev. A W. Wild, in 
the historical discourse, said: ‘The 
enrollment of churches in the State 
to-day is 203, of which 61, or thirty 

r cent, have, with the convention 
itself, passed one hundred years of 
history, while forty-four others are 
within from one to fifteen years of it 
—a total of a little more than one- 
half the whole number. It is signif- 
icant also that these include all but 
ten of the churches that have 150 
members, or more, and all but thir- 
teen of the remainder that have be- 
tween 100 and 150, so that the small- 
er and weaker churches appear on 
the whole to be the younger ones, 
only three with over 150 members, 
and five ofhers with between 100 and 
150, having been formed in the last 
fifty years. The whole number of 
distinct churches from the beginning, 
including those whose places in their 
respective towns have been taken by 
Others of more recent date, is 281, 
leaving 78 that have become extinct. 
A majority of these were fore-doomed 
to early death by unfavorable en- 


tion, and generally a pastorless con- 
dition. The regular and separate 
pastorates in these 281 churches (reck- 
oning down to the period, some nine 
years ago, when the meaning of that 
term was broadened statistically toin- 
clude all pastors called by the church 
though not installed by council) 
have been 854, with an average 
length of eight years and seven 
months. Of these, forty-nine, in- 
cluding two still in continuance, con- 
stitute the roll of honor, having been 
upwards of twenty-five a in 
length, and three of them above fifty 
years. Of the little more than 700 
pastors thus serving the churches, 
not quite. 200 were themselves na- 
tives of the State, while over 800 
and Presbyterian 
ministers, and about 600 wives of 
such, were born here. These natives 


are found in every part of the world 
—in Foreign Missionary fields and 
the Home work in every State in the 
Union—including not less than six- 
teen presidents of colleges, seventy- | 
five college and theological profess- | 
ors, a score and a half other teachers | 
of wide eminence, and an equal num-} 
ber of editors and authors, pastors, 
itinerants, secretaries, etc., not here 
specifically enumerated, both dead 
and living. Scores of these are 
names worthily prominent in_ the 
educational and civil, as well as 
religious, history of our coun- 
try; and the mere mention of 
them, with the localities of their 
birth aad of their inestimable work, 
did time allow, would itself be an in- 
spiration. The American Board has 
upon its record a total of one hun- 
dred and fifty-one native Vermont- 
ers, seventy-three men and seventy- 
eight women, as missionaries in its 
fields, and these not including sey- 
eral corporate members, secretaries, 
and other officials of the Board. 


The United States Treasury state- 
ment issued last month shows that 
for the eleven months of the fiscal 


year the deficit is almost $47,000,000. 


PARK OHUROH, LOS ANGELES. 


Park Congregational church, Los 
Angeles, has been greatly blessed in 
special services conducted by Rev. 
D. H. Reid, evangelist. We in- 
tended to hold “ten days’ meeting,” 
afternoon and evening services, but 
were dubious as to how they would 
be attended. The season was not 
opportune; commencement exercises 
were at hand, all were busy, but the 
attendance has been better than at 
any previous similar effort. We are 
unable to close the meetings in this, 
the fourth week, as there is as much 
interest now as at any time since the 
meetings commenced. 

Blessing unthought of has come to 
many members of the church, as well 
as tothe unconverted. The manifest 
power of God has been present, and 
each night has witnessed some new 
triumph of grace. Brother Reid 
preached the Word with convincing 
power under the guidance of the 
Spirit. The audiences, though not 
filling the house, have been good; 
desires for a better life are manifest 
ed; one thing characterizes, and dear” 
Brother Reid, he isa ry man of 
prayer; he has hold of God. Many 
marked answers have shown this. 

Perhaps the most marked feature 


of these meetings has been the teach- 


ing of the conscious baptism of the 
Holy Spirit as a scriptural and ex- 
perimental truth. Mr. Reid, from 
study of the Bible, has come to the 
conclusion that the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost for service and life, 
sought and obtained as a_ special 
blessing, manifest when given in the 
spirit and the body,is the precious 
heritage of every true believer. The 
Lord has marvelously vindicated the 
teaching, for it has been a Pentecost- 
al time for believers. Many hearts 
are filled with joy and the Holy 
Ghost. It is no uncommon thing to 
find a company in the chur¢h at ten 
o’clock in the evening or 10:30 even, 
waiting on God for his blessing. The 
testimonies from overflowing hearts 
would stir the heart of many a pastor 
who has been praying as I did, “Re- 
vive Thy work, O Lord!” 

One lady earnestly desired special 
blessing before Brother Reid came to 
us. Whenshe heard of the conscious 
baptism of the Holy Spirit preached 
she sought forit. She offered herself 
in holy consecration to God, prayed 
that she might be endued from on 
high, waited on God day after day 
expectantly, saying: “Holy Spirit, 
fill me now!” One morning at 7:05 
A. M. the Lord came to his temple, 
and such a flood of divine glory and 
power filled her soul and body that 
she was almost prostrated. After 
some moments she arose crying: 
“Glory! glory! Praise the Lord! He 


has come, he has come!”’ and walked 


up and down, praising and glorify- 
ing God. Her testimony electrified 
us that afternoon in the meeting. 
The Lord blessed it to others. They 
sought unto God, and now there are 
some fifteen or more who have been 
blessed. The experiences differ, yet 
they are all so marked that with 
bated breath each says “It is the 
Lord!” Praise him for his glorious 
appearing! These were Christians; 
many were active workers for Christ. 
The Lord has heard our cry, and 
hath visited his people. There is a 
shout of victory in the camp. . 
‘Should any one desire to know 
more of this baptism of the Holy 
Spirit for service and life, conscious- 
ly manifest in spirit and body, I 
shall be glad to give any particu- 
lars regarding the effects or the way 
of obtaining the blessing, that I 


During 1894, the deficit for the oi possess. 


responding period was $70,000,000. 


Many are seeking a deeper work 


of grace, something that will fill the 
soul and make work for Christ a 
joy. “Come! seek the Lord.” 
Brother D. H. Reid leaves us 
after Sunday, 30th June, for Redon- 
do, Cal., to conduct services with 
Rev. F. A. Field. Any wishing his 
services while he is in Southern 
Cal., should correspond with him at 
once before he returns to the north. 
T. Henpry, Pastor. 


BRAVELY DONE, FITOHBURG! 
Now WHO WILL WET THE ROPES? 


On Sunday, March 8, 1891, the 
children in the vicinity of Fitch- 
burg, a scattered settlement half-way 
between Oakland and San Leandro, 
were guthered into the Lockwood 
schoolhouse by the Superintendent 
of Sunday-school Work, and, with 
the help of interested friends from 
Mills College to act as teachers, were 
organized 
Sunday-school. 

From the first a good Sunday- 
school has been maintained; some- 
times manned entirely by officers 
and teachers from the immediate vi- 
cinity, and sometimes students from 
the Pacific Theological Seminar 
have beenin charge; but through all 
its successive changes the Sunday- 
school held steadily on its way with 
no diminution of interest or attend- 
ance. 

Mr. Francis King stood by the 
work for a time, while he was in the 
Seminary, inaugurating, I believe, 
the first regular preaching services. 
Rev. A. K. Crawford then took hold, 
continuing faithfully to watch over 
the growing flock for about a year. 
By this time the electric cars had 
made their advent; many new homes 
had been built in the vicinity; the 
Sunday-school had largely increased, 
and the time for a forward move- 
ment seemed near at hand. 

About a year ago the Sunday- 
school was thoroughly reorganized, 
and Miss M. E. Bushnell, a Profes- 
sor at Mills College, was elected Su- 
perintendent. And let me say right 
here that to no other one person is 
the success of the Lord’s work in 
Fitchburg so largely due as to this 
friend who, from the very first day, 
has stood faithfully by the enterprise. 

Through the kindness of the Home 
Missionary Society, student A. B. 
Snider was enabled to continue the 
preaching services. Along in the win- 
ter the condition of the work seemed 
to call for “a casting of the net.” 
Miss Scott was therefore sent to them, 
and labored with her usual success 
for a fortnight. 

The original little band of Chris- 
tians was thus largely increased. A 
pastor was withthem. What should 
hinder the organization of a church 
and the erection of a church home? 
Nothing but the lack of united effort, 
and this was not wanting. 

Early this spring an organizing 
council met one evening at the 
schoolhouse, and extended the fellow- 
ship of the churches to the twenty or 
more who were that night organized 
into the First Congregational church 
of Fitchburg. A few months passed 
when, under the wise and enthusias- 
tic leadership of Mr. Snider, steps 
were taken towards the erection of a 
house of worship. Lots selected 
when the Sunday-school was first or- 
ganized and held in trust (one of 
them paid for) by Dr: McLean were 
exchanged for a more eligible site. 
< wo more lots were given by Judge 
Haven, and converted into cash. A 
few royal friends came up liberally 
with their subscriptions, and others 
did what they could. Bravely the 
little band set to work. Up went 


into a Congregational} 


embellishment. 


the walls, up went the spire, on went 


the roof. If you want to see a fair 
monument of “preservance” of a 
plucky little band of “saints,” jump 
onto the Haywards electric and ask 
the conductor to pull the bell at 
Fitchburg. In faith and love they 
have wrought in the hope that ere 
long they could dedicate their beau- 
tiful little sanctuary free of debt, 
and that without asking the C. C. B. 
S. for a dollar. 
With student Patterson, now “ Di- | 
rector General,” the building is near- 
ing completion; so.near indeed that 
the bills are all coming in, and our 
friends find that, do their level best, 
funds will fall a. little short. With- 
out permission, I take the liberty to 
quote from a letter recently received 
from Miss Bushnell, who, like the 
others, is working hard to dedicate 
free of debt: “About $1,100 have 
been raised for our church, but we 
need $200 more to complete it. We 
have solicited from every available 
source so far as we can think. I 


write to ask if you cannot help us 


raise through friends this $200. I 
know you will be as anxious as we 
to have our little church dedicated 
without debt, and this without call- 


Y|ing upon the Building Society.” 


This reminds me of the story of 
the raising of the obelisk in Central 
Park, N. Y. The great stone had 
been lifted from the ground and 
slowly swung into place; but instead 
of slipping over the foundation upon 
which it was to rest, it was found to 
underlap just one inch. The hoist- 
ing engines were started again, but 
without avail, for the blocks were al- 
ready “chuck up” against the der- 
rick. One of the workmen had been 
a sailor, and said to the engineer in 
charge, “Wet the ropes, sir!’? It — 
was done. An eighth of an inch at. 
a time the obelisk drew up as the 
wet ropes contracted, until with a 
cheer from the crowd, “Cleopatra’s 
Needle” swung’ free and hung over 
its foundation. Friends, our Fitch- 
burg brethren have “hoisted” until 
their hands are blistered and their 
blocks are “chuck up’ against the 
derrick, so to speak. I know of a 
man who will pour a_ten-dollar 
bucket of water on the slack ropes 
there. Do you know of another? 
Anything from a check for the whole 
amount down to a two-cent postage 
stamp taken, and acknowledged in 
THE Paciric. May the Lord prompt 
you to put at least one “drop in the 
bucket.” Loyau L. Wirt. 

SAN Francisco: 735 Market street. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Su- 
san B. Anthony addressed the Mon- 
day Club, ministers of other meet- 
ings and a large audience in the au- 
ditorium of the Y. M. C. A. last 
Monday afternoon. Of course, their 
subject was ‘“ Woman’s Suffrage.” 
Miss Anthony made a straightfor- 
ward, strong argument, with little 
Miss Shaw tells a 
story well, is witty and is perfectly 
at home on the platform; amuses 
and instructs her audience, and 
makes converts to her opinions. They 
have made a successful campaign on 
this Coast, and seem to be very well 
pleased with their treatment. 


NEW SUNDAY-SOHOOLS AND 
OHUROHES. 


It is possible to find sectarian Sun- 
day-schools and churches organized 
at a recent date which stand as 
corpses on paper, ready to be gob- 
bled up by the first passing buzzard. 
At the end of. a year or two, if the 
empty shrouds can be found, they 
may be filled with sawdust and set 
up again, so the numbers can be re- 
tained in the public reports. 

DERFLA. 
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Religions Mews. 


PAOGIFIO COAST. 


The Bay Association will meet at 
the Y. M. C. A., San Francisco, on 
Monday, July 15, 1895, at 10 a. M. 
The program includes review by 
Rev. F. B. Pullan, sermon by Rev. 
J. Rowell, exegesis by Rev. 8. H. 
Willey, D:D., essay by Rev. A.-Cop- 
lia. H. Tuss, Scribe. 
Rey. and Mrs. James D. Eaton 
are here on their way to Portland, 
Oregon, where he was pastor of the 
First church years ago. They go to 
participate in the dedication of the 
new building of that church. For 
the past 13 years they have been 
very successful missionaries of the 
A. B.C. F. M. in Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico. Mr. Eaton is telling the story 
of his labors in some of our church- 
es this week. He will address the 
Monday Club at its next meeting. 
These Club meetings are iin the Y. 
M. C, A. Building, and are always 
open to visitors. Time, 1:30 P. M., 
Monday. 

Rev. Dr. C. O. Brown went with 
the Y. M. C. A. excursion to Pacific 
(rove, and gave his lecture on Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and remained over Sun- 
day. His pulpit in the First church 
was well supplied. Rev. Dr. M. 
Willett preached in the morning, 
and Rev. James D. Eaton gave a 
very interesting lecture on “Mexico” 
at night. Audiences were good. _ 


The Rev. F. W: Gunsaulus of Chi- 
cago will deliver a lecture in Ply- 
mouth church, this city, next Satur- 
day evening, July 6th; subject, “The 
Later Eloquence of Puritanism.” It 
will be his only lecture in San Fran- | 
Cisco. 


The Y. M. C. A. had the service in 
the Third church in the morning. 
Secretary Noel H. Jacks of Oakland 
addressed the meeting. At night 
the Christian Endeavorers had 
charge of the meeting. 


Rey. F. B. Pullan and family re- 
turned from a two-months’ vacation 
in the East last week. He supplied 
a church in Chicago a part of the 
time, and the Pilgrim church, Prov 
idence, R. I., to which church he has 
received a call at a salary of $2,500. 
We do not know if he will accept. 
If he does he will be missed in this 
city and in the Third church, where 
he has done a very good work. 


Rev. Jas. D. Eaton told the Beth- 
any-church people about the good 
work in Mexico, in the morning. 

Rev. W. N. Meserve is supplying 
the Union Square Free Baptist church 
in this city. 

Rev. Wm. Rader’s sermons in the 
First church, Oakland, were on 
“The Consecration of Christ” and 
“Christian Citizenship.” | 

Rev. J. H. Goodell of Market- 
street church is enjoying a well- 
earned vacation, spending a part of 
it with his daughter at Ogden, Utah. 


Rey. Frank E. Hinckley’s subjects 
in the Second church, Oakland, were 
“The Rewards of Christian Patriot- 
ism” and “Celebrations of Freedom 
and Triumph in Heaven.” 


Rey. O. W. Lucas preached , at 
Plymouth-avenue. church, and Rey. 
W. A. Tenney supplied at the Fourth 
church. 


Pastor Henry N. Hoyt preached in 
the. First church, Sacramento, on 
the “Christian Appreciation of Little 
Things,” and “John Bunyan and His 
Allegory.” 

Rev. C. E. Chase of Sonoma re- 


cently addressed the members of the 
high school on “The Development 


| week; subject, “Japan.” 


of Powers.” There was a large audi- 
ence, and deep interest was manifest- 
ed, especially as insistence was made 
upon the need of higher ideals and 
motives in education. Requests for 
the publication of the sermon could 
not be granted, it being delivered 
entirely extempore: 
The Ladies’ Missionary Society 
of our church at Lodi gave 
a concert: on Sunday evening 
The Sun- 
day-school is devoting one Sunday 
in a quarter to missions with good 
results. A liberal donation is now 
on hand for North China College. 
The pastor’s wife, Mrs. Goodsell, and 
three children are visiting her par- 
ents in Southern California for a 
few weeks. } 


Revs. L. D. Rathbone and W. H. 
Cross are spending their vacation in 
a camping trip to the Yosemite. 


Rey. F. B. Perkins, who is supply- 
ing our church in Grass Valley dex 
ing the absence of Pastor L. J. Gar- 
ver, who is East on account of the 


‘sickness and death of his father, ex- 


changed last Sabbath with Rev. H. 
F. Burgess of Auburn. | 


EASTERN. 


_ The church at Ashville, New York, 
celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary June llth. The occasion drew 
together many who were in one way 


and another interested in the church, 


and in the addresses ofthe day. The 
music was led by E. L. Kelso, who 
has acted as chorister for nearly fifty 
years. 


The two hundredth anniversary of 
the First church, Bridgeport, Conn , 
was celebrated June 12th and 13th. 
Among the speakers were Rev. C. R. 
Palmer, Judge M. B. Beardsley, 
President Timothy Dwight, Senator 
Hawley, and Prof. G. P. Fisher. 

The church in Central Falls, R. I., 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
June 16th and 18th. The pastor, 
Rev. James H. Lyon, has been with 
this church twenty-eight vears. 


Very much to the regret of the] 


North church, Bridgeport, Conn., 
Dr. Charles Ray Palmer has resigned 
the pastorate, and will hereafter re- 
side in New Haven. 


The bell in the Old South church, 
Boston, was found to be cracked. It 
has been replaced by a new bell, 
weighing 2,700 pounds; five feet di- 
ameter. 


The church at Stanwick, Conn.., re- 
ceived thirty-four June 16th. 


Alameda county property is as- 
sessed this year at $91,505,950, a 
raise of over $2,500,000 above last 
year. The total assessment of Oak- 


land is $44,313,425, a raise of $1,-| 


122,250 over 1894. But who be- 
lieves that values have increased in 
any such proportion? The property 
in Alameda county, as well as ever 
other county in the State, will doubt- 
less bring less money to-day than 
two years ago. Why this increase, 
then, in valuation? Itis stated that 
the assessor in Alameda county has 
transferred burdens from poor to rich 
holders, but that does not account 
for the great increase. ‘The real rea- 
son, no doubt, for the increase is the 
need of larger sums of money to pay 
office-holders. The poorer we get 
the more money we have to pay for 
our increasingly extravagant city, 
county and State government. 


The spirit of a person’s life is ever 
shedding some power, just as a flow- 
er is steadily bestowing fragrance 
upon the air.—King. 


The following beautiful lines are 
by Whittier; they were given me by 
Rev. L. D. Rathbone: 

‘“ T bow myself beneath His hand; 


That pain itself for good was planned, 
I trust, but cannot understand. 


‘* T fondly dream, it needs must be 
That as my mother dealt with me, 
So with his children dealeth he. 


‘* T wait and trust the end will prove 
That here and there, below, above, 
The chastening heals; the pain is love.’’ 


—J. G. Whittier. 


There is no commentary in the 
world so good, in order to a right 
understanding of this blessed book 
(the Bible) as an honest, childlike 


and teachable spirit-—John Brown. 


There is more catarrh in this section of | 


the country than all other diseases put to- 
gether,and until the last few years was sap- 
ed to be incurable. For a great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease 
and prescribed local remedies, and by con- 
stantly failing to curé with local treat- 
ment pronounced it incurable. Science 
has proved catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and therefore requires constitu- 
tional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, is the only constitutional 
cure on the market. 
ly in doses of 10 drops to a teaspoonful. 
t acts directly on the’ blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to 
cure. Send forcirculars and testimonials. 
Address, 


F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


PARENTS, ATTENTION 


Every purchaser of a 


Boy's Suit at 
THE OLD IXL 


gets 
Box 


Free (Box Contains 43 Articles) 


MERLE 


of Fire Works 


Headquarters for Fireworks, 
Flags, Lanterns, Bunting, etc. 


602 & GIG TO 620 KEARNY ST., COR. COMMERCIAL 


Send for Fireworks Catalogue 


Congregational Sunday School 


and Publishing Society 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS 


735 Market St. 


, San Francisco 


GEO. WALKER, Manager 


The only hat store having its own factory, 


C. Herrmann & Co 


THE HATTERS, | 


328 KEARNY STREET. 
(Entire Building) 


Will give you better. value in Hats or Caps 
than any store in the city, 


Send for Illustrate Catalogue, mailed free. 


It is taken internal- - 
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Of the Pacific. 


THE WIDE AWAKES’ SHIP. 


The Wide Awakes of Pilgrim Con- 
gregational church, East Oakland, 
gave a very pretty missionary enter- 
tainment last Sabbath evening, in 
which twenty-four girls took part; 
the ages of the girls ranging from 
six to fifteen. They built a “ mis- 
sionary steamship,” each girl taking 
some part of the steamer as hers. 
For instance, one girl said the keel 
was represented by faith, which is 
“the substance of things hoped for 
the evidence of things unseen,” an 


“without faith it is impossible to 


lease God.” Another one said god- 
iness shall be the hull, “for it is 
profitable unto all things having 
promise of the life that now is, and 
of that which is to come.” 

Our cutwater shall be truth. ‘This 
truth shall be thy shield and buck- 
ler’; our engine, prayer; our screw- 
wheel, strength. “The Lord is the 
strength of my life,” etc.; our rud- 
der, consecrated common sense; our 
anchor, hope; our capstan, energy; 
our whistle joy; our main sail, love; 
our foresail, service; our cables, obe- 
dience; our foghorn, repentance. Ac- 
companying all these different parts 
were appropriate recitations given 
by sixteen girls. There was a sheet 
stretched across the rear corner of 
the stage on which had been drawn 
a large ocean steamer—side view; as 
the girls recited they pointed to the 
part their recitation referred to. 
Concert recitations (in response to 
the leader) followed. Who will give 
the colors and name the vessel? We 
will; and for the pendant we bring that 
beautiful name Foreign Missions; 
side by side with it we also gladly 


- furnish the ensign of our dear coun- 


try—“the land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” — | 
| Leader.—“We have no engineer or 
captain who will prove equal for 
these?” 

Response.—“Zeal for the engineer 
not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord. Jesus 


Christ himself will be the captain of 


our Salvation, for he is the author 
and finisher of our faith.” 

-Leader.—“Will he furnish a life- 
boat for his passengers?” 

Response. —“‘Oh, yes! when thou 
passeth through the waters I will be 
with thee, and through the rivers 
they shall not overflow thee. For 
the cargo we will take missionaries, 
Bibles and tracts.” 

Leader.—“All is now ready, but 
we will not start without the com- 
mand of,our.captain. What does he 
say?” 
~ Response.—“Go ye into all the 


Then came the chorus, “Over the 
Ocean Wave.”’ 


After this song, nine little girls 


came in, one ata time, representing 
the different heathen countries, which 
were designated not only in appro: 
priate recitations, but also by the 
banners which they carried. 

They all sang together, standing 
in two semi-circles: 
‘¢ We have found there’s room for chil- 

dren, 
We have found there’s work to do; 


All our hearts and hands enlisting, 
May we to that work be true. 


There were several songs inter- 
spersed between the recitations. The 
opening song to the tune, “Over 
There,” was especially pretty. ‘In 
lands far away o’er the sea,” etc, 
“There are nations who never have 
heard,” etc. One of the pretty feat- 
ures was the marching of the girls 


|on. and. off of the stage: ‘The best 
| thing of all was the missionary spirit 
taught by the whole exercise. It 


occupied just about three-quarters of 
an hour. 


Preceding the building of the | 


“Missionary. Steamship”. were two 
beautiful recitations, one of them, 


“The Two Offerings,” by Mabel Hill, 


and the other a selection from Mis- 

sionary Mother Goose, by Ralph 

Melvin Dewing: 

‘* Little boy blue, come blow your horn, 
To waken the sheep at the early dawn ; 
Out on the hills there are many sheep, 
In darkness and danger going to sleep. 
The light ie for them as well as for you, 
So hasten and waken them, little boy 

blue.”’ 

A liberal collection was given, and 
with the ten dollars from a friend 
and six dollars and sixty cents from 
nickels invested in molasges, pea- 
nuts, etc., the amount came up to 
twenty-seven dollars. 

Dr. Willett introduced the ‘Wide 
Awakes” very handsomely, giving 
also the origin of the name of the 
society. The “Wide Awakes” sup- 
port a Broosa scholarship at an an- 
nual cost of $37.50. They greatly 
enjoy the work. 

The Missionary Steamship is a 
leaflet, and can be obtained from the 
Leaflet Committee, Mrs. S. M. Far- 
nam, Fruitvale, or Mrs. W. J. Wil- 
cox, 461 East Fourteenth street, Oak- 
land, at 40c a dozen, and it will prove 
a good investment for any Junior 
Endeavor Society or Missionary Cir- 


cle. The above description gives a 


very poor idea of the beauty of the 
exercise. DW. 


A REQUEST FROM TURKEY. 
ESPECIALLY FOR THE YOUNG FOLKS. 


Mrs. Baldwin, our dear missionary 
in Broosa, Turkey, has written Mrs. 
Farnam to ask if some of the little 
fingers in California are willing to 
help her in preparing the Christmas 
treats for the small boys and girls of 
her school. 

Now, dear mamma, call up Johnny 
and Mary and all the rest, and tell 
them what is wanted. There could 
be no happier work for a summer 
holiday, for what she needs. is a sup- 
ply of picture books, either the gay 
linen books from the store, or home- 
made productions, with bright pict- 
ures on strong brown or white paper 
leaves. The illustrations should be 
carefully selected, with reference to 
Oriental ideas of propriety in cos- 
tume and deportment, and pictures 
that could be used to illustrate Bible 
stories are particularly valuable. 
Christmas cards and colored prints 
will add much to the beauty of the 
books. 

Pages about a foot square are 
recommended, with a dozen to a vol- 
ume. Flour paste for the newspaper 
clippings, and Le Page’s liquid glue 
for heavy cards are sure to prove 
firm friends. 

The work needs to be done at once 
and sent to Mrs. Farnam before the 
middle of August, as the shipment 
from Boston is madein September. 


And now who will fall to, with 
paper and scissors and paste, making 
ready for a merry Christmas which 
will last for a six month? 

If you will, please send Mrs. Far- 
nam word by note or card, that she 
may know how many books to de- 
pend on, for in some way, she is de- 
termined, those books must be found. 

Address Mrs..S. Mt Farnam, Box 
26, Fruitvale, Alameda Co., Cali- 
fornia. M. F. W. 


A little mind is hurried by twenty 
things at once; but a man of sense 
does but one thing at a time, and re- 
solves to excel in it.—Chesterfield. 


Home Missions. 
WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Nardi, the Italian missionary, 
held our close.attention for an hour 
and a quarter at the last monthly 
meeting of our Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union with the wonderful 
story of his conversion. Again, Sab- 
bath evening, he spoke to the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society of the First 
church, Oakland. His words brought 
the glow of smiles and tears into the 
young faces as it did in the older 
ones. Mr. Nardi and his devoted 
wife live very near to Christ. They 
are praving that our California 
Home Missionary Society may take 
hold of their work in Oakland—on 
Sixth street. A Waldensian pastor 
is ready to come if only the $600 
needed for his salary will appear. 
And one young woman (a working 
woman, too) made a noble beginning 
after the Christian Endeavor service, 
Sunday evening, by saying: “I will 
give a dollar a month towards the 
pastor’s salary, and if, after Christ- 
mas, I can work harder, I will give 
two.”’ | 


With a few such pledges we can 


safely ufge our Committee on New 
Work to recommend taking up this, 
and thus let Mr. Nardi move on to 
new work in Temescal. One hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Italians in 
California, and only this Protestant 
mission_and one in San Francisco 
among them! | 


Dr. J..D. Davis of Kyoto, Japan, 
now in this country, says: “Never 
before was there a nation with so 
much foreign missionary work to be 
done within her own borders as our 
own; and unless it is done we shall 
not long remain a nation.” Shall 
we not be thoughtful of our duty to 
these strangers within our gates? 
Here and there are indications of 
better financial times before us. Let 
us take courage and dare to plan 
greater things for Christ. Are there 
not some men and women ready to 
pledge another dollar a month for 
the Italian work? May we not have 
the $600 needed to bring that young 
Waldensian pastor and wife to our 
coast? He can preach the gospel in 
English, French, and Italian. Will 
pay his own moving expenses, and 
live at this moderate expense. He 
can aid the Temescal and Black 
Diamond work, too. Good women, 
must this open door be shuf? Must 
this inviting work fail or go to other 
hands? W. 


The minister succeeds best who 
enters enthusiastically and fully into 
every movement in which not only 
his own church, but the church at 
large, is interested. Thatis a nar- 
row, contracted view of duty and of 
privilege which limits one’s horizon 
to his immediate field. A pastor 
must be a broad-minded and liberal] 
man, and of a warm, hearty and re- 
sponsive nature. He must be abreast 
of the times, and keep his people up 
to the mark. He must not be de- 
terred by criticism-or opposition, but 
put his own live, aggressive, intelli- 
gent and comprehensive spirit into 
young and old, and by wise tact, 


joyous effort, persistent entreaty, 


diligent cultivation and resourceful 
activity, bring them up to a high de- 
gree of praying, working and giving, 
along all lines of church enterprise. 
—Selected. 


“When you know a thing, to hold 
that you know it; and when you 
don’t know a thing, to own that you 
don’t know: it—this,” says Confu- 
cius, “is wisdom.” 


THE DYING MINISTER. 

Burdened with years and labor, 
the old preacher lay upon his couch, 
waiting the summons of the messen- 
ger to call him acrogs the river. 
Around him were gathered his chil- 
dren and brethren, ministering as 
far as they could to his every want. 
He lay silent for a time, when one of 
the watchers said, “He is going 
soon.”’ Tears were flowing freely 
from many eyes. He roused a little, 


understand. “His mind wanders in 


‘the last hour,” said one; “he seems — 


to revive a little.” ‘Raise my head,” 
he said. “Is it time for the ser- 
mon? The lights are burning and 
the song seems to have died away. 
Well, my text is from Jesus: ‘In my 
Father’s houee are many mansions’ 
—blessed words of promise. You 
poor, lowly ones, who dwell in cab- 
ins, remember it is a mansion that 
awaits you; and you poor, waiting 
ones, remember there are many of 
them. I promise my children to 
come home; but that mansion is my 
home. 
long to-night, my brethren. What 
is that I hear? The music should 


Strange voices, too—no, not strange, 
tis the wife of my early youth lead- 
ing the choir—yes, and mother, too! 
I can’t preach. Let me lie down 
and rest.” He opened his eyes. In 
them was a far-away look. Raising 


pronounce the benediction. May 
grace, mercy, and peace abide—” an 
unintelligible murmur, and the hush 
‘of silence came, to be broken by the 
sighing of the watchers. The old 
preacher had preached his last ser- 
mon!—K xchange. 


DISTANCE TO THE STARS. 


While it is interesting to know the 
distance of some of the stars in 
miles, when stated in that way, the 
numbers are so large that they fre- 
quently convey very indistinct con- 
ceptions to the mind. For this rea- 
son it is customary to estimate star 
distances in “light years.” A light 
year is the distance that light, mov- 
ing at the rate of 186,300 mileés per 
second, travels in one year. This 
amounts in round numbers to 5,880,- 
000,000,C00 miles. 
Alpha Centauri is 4.35 light years; 
that of Sirius, the Dog Star, is al- 
most exactly twice as great, or 8.6 
light years. In other words, light 
requires 8.6 years to come to us from 
‘Siwius. And these are among the 
very nearest of the stars. | 

Some, whose parallaxes have been 
rather estimated than measured, ap- 
pear to be situated at a distance 
which light could not traverse in 
less than one or two centuries. The, 
great star Arcturus, for instance, has 
according to Dr. Elkin, a parallax 
of only 18-1,000 of a second. Its in- 
stance must, in that case, be about 


years, or more than a thousand mill- 
ion million miles. And if-its dis- 


varies inversely as the square of the 
distance from its source, it can be 
shown that Arcturus must actually 
gives forth 5,000 or 6,000 times as 
much light as the sun yields. Yet 
Arcturus is evidently much nearer 
than are the vast majority of the 
stars.—[The Chautauquan. 


If you prepare a dish of food care- 
fully, you do not expect Providence 
to make it palatable; neither if, 
through years of folly, you misguide 
your own life, need you expect di- 
vine interference to bring’ round 
everything at last for the best.— 


Ruskin. 


murmuring something none could 


I’m too weary to preach — 


not begin before the sermon is over. | 


his head solemnly, he said: “Let us’ 


The distance of 


one hundred and eighty-one light. 


tance is so gr at, then since light” 
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LESSON FOR JULY 147. 


BY REY. W. A. TENNEY. 


Subject.—The Golden Calf. (Exod. 
xxxil: 1-8; xxx: 35.) 

Golden Text. — “Little children, 
keep yourselves from idols.” (Jn. v: 
21. ) 

CIRCUMSTANCES, 


‘The conduct of Israel on this oc- 
casion was most astounding. Dur- 
ing the last three months they had 
witnessed infallible proofs of the 
presence, power, protection and 
guidance of God. They had been 
delivered from Egyptian bondage, 
led through the midet of the Red Sea 
on dry ground, where Paraoh and 
his host were swallowed up; they 
had been shielded and guided by a 
pillar of cloud by day and a pillar 
_of fire by night; within a few days 
they had witnessed scenes of grand- 
eur and glory such as had never be-|; 
fore been granted to mortal eyes— 
thunder, lightening, earthquake and 
fire in the mount, and the audible 
voice of God proclaiming his law. 
At the very hour the scheme of idol- 
atry was being devised, their only 
~ food was manna, which God gave 
daily from heaven, and their only 
drink was water which miraculousl 
flowed from the smitten rock. Suc 
is humanity. As a rule the class 
that receive the largest share of 
earthly bounty are the surest to wor- 
ship the creature more than the Cre- 
ator. 

“When the people saw that Moses 
delayed.” The radical of delay sig- 
nifies to be ashamed or disappointed 
when expectations fail. See Ezra 
ix: 6. “O my God, I am ashamed 
and blush to lift up my face to thee.” 
(Judg. iii: 25.) 
they were ashamed.” The intensive 
form is here used which means to 
cause shame or disappointment by 
failing to meet expectation. Moses 
had been in the mount about forty 
days and nights, and the people be- 
came impatient. Long waiting in 
uncertain expectancy is the severest 
strain on the average patience. 

An Oregon drunkard’s wife came 
to me in the early days to delineate 
her terrible trials. ‘“‘Oh,” said she, 
“TI have exhausted all my power of 
_persuasion. I have poured out my 
soul to the bottom in prayer. Con- 
tinued life is increasing torture. 
What canI do? If God is going to 
- do anything, I wish he would do it 
now.” Patience broke down under 
the load. “ There is just one way 
out,” said I; “commit yourself en- 
tirely’ to God, and accept his full 
management in every detail includ- 
‘ing his time-table.’’ In a few days 
the poor creature came back to say 
that God had given her the victory 
_ —her husband had abandoned drink, 
had forsaken all the places of iniqui- 
ty, and had deserted all the ranks of 
desperate men. “Ye have need of 
patience, that, having done the work 
of God, ye may receive the promise.’ 

“Gathered themselves together 
unto Aaron.” The original preposi- 
tion signifies upon or against, instead 
of unto. “The Philistines are upon 
_ thee,” “encamped against the city” 
1. €., to besiege it. Aaron was over- 
come by clamorous or violent demon- 
strations. 

“Make us Gods.” The. original 
for God is usually found in the plu- 
ral, but translated in the singular. 
Aaron made but one God (Neh. ix: 
18). 

““ Made than a molten calf, and 
said, ‘This is thy God.’” 


}in the form of a bull. 


“They tarried till 


wicked 


The peo- 


| ple a visible symbol of. the’ 


we God—a sensible object of wor- 
ship. 

In Isa. xliv: 12-20, the making of 
idols is treated with the keenest sar- 
casm. ‘We wot not’; we know not 
(R. V.) “ Break off the golden ear- 
rings,” etc. “All the people broke 

off,’ etc. People will make greater 
sacrifices to serve a false god, or in 
false worship of the true God, than in 
worshiping the true God in spirit and 
in truth, according to the modes 
taught in the Bible. 

“ Fashioned it with a graving tool 
after he had made it a molten calf.” 
The meaning is uncertain. 


(1) Fashioned a wooden or clay 
model, as a model by which the calf 
was cast. 

(2) The carved image was plated 
with gold after it had been melted 
and drawn out into thin plate. 

(3) The rude casting was shaped, 
or finished, by the graving instru- 
ment. 

“A calf.” The idols of Egypt were 
The emigrant 
idolaters constructed their god so he 
would have a chance to grow. Most 
false religions have an infantile be- 
ginning, but they grow into the wild 
bulls of Bashan. 

‘When Aaron saw,’ etc. “Jt” is 
supplied by the translators—does not 
refer to the calf. “Saw the result— 
-how-the affair was regarded by the 
people” (Bush). 

“Aaron made proclamation — a 
feast unto the Lord.” He built an 
altar before the idol, and called a 
feast for Jehovah. This was decid- 
edly mixing religions—spiritual and 
material, divine and idolatrous. -He 
knew the true, but encouraged. the 
people in the false. Duplicity, dou- 
ble dealing in a religious leader 
brands him asa fraud. Jehu could 
boast of. his zeal for Jehovah, while 
he continued to worship the golden 
calves of Jeroboam (II Kings x: 
16, 29). 

“They offered burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings” (but no sin-offerings, 
most of all needed). The prescribed 
modes of worship to the true God 
were used, but applied to an idol. 
“They made a calf, and offered sac- 
rifices unto the idol, and rejoiced in 
the work of their hands.” (Acts vii: 
41.) “Sat down to eat and drink” to 
the calf. “Mixed worship is an 
abomination to God.” “Ye cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the 
cup of devils; ye cannot be partakers 
of the Lord’s table and of the table 
of devils.” (I Cor. x: 21.) “Rose 
up to play.” The original for play 
is of wide and portentous import, in- 
cluding general voluptuousness and 
revelry, as laughing, singing, danc- 
ing, drunkenness and _ lewdness. 


(Vs 18, 19, 25.) The same word. 


is used in Gen. xxxix: 14. Paul 
uses a Greek word in I Cor. x: 7 with 
a corresponding breadth of meee 
among the Gentiles. 


_ A QUESTION OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


The people were guilty. “They 
made the calf which Aaron made.” 
’|(V. 35.) Aaron was a divinely-con- 
stituted leader of the people, but in- 
stead of holding them to an exalted 
standard of righteousness he became 
accessory to their groveling and 
esires. He played the part 
of a cowardly time-server. When 
Moses pressed him to the wall, Aar- 


jon said, in self-justification: “‘ I cast 


it (the jewelry) into the fire and 
there came out this calf’ (V. 24), in- 
sinuating that it was a providential 


1matter over which he had no inten- 
In thirteen con-. 


tional control. 
nected words Pilate pronounced Je- 
sus guiltless and sentenced him to 


}pent beguiled me.’’ 


death Jobn xix: 6), and then tried 


to deposit the responsibility in his 
wash-basin. (Matt. xxvii: 24.) 
Adam said, “The woman gave me of 
the tree.” The woman said, “The ser- 
The modern 
sinner says, “Because it was fore- 
ordained [ could not helpit.” (Acts 
il: 23.) 

How different was the attitude 
and spirit of Moses from that of Aar- 
on. (Vs. 20-30.) Aaron was held 
personally guilty for bringing sin 
upon the people. Every soul must 
be held accountable at the bar of 
God for every voluntary act. Indi- 
viduality cannot hide itself in the 
mass of humanity. 


Literary and Educational 


“Qualifications for Ministerial 


| Power, the Carew ‘lectures for 1895, 


Hartford Theological Seminary,” by 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., is from 
the Hartford Seminary Press. The 
first lecture is on the “Power of a 
Qualified Ministry,” and the qualifi- 
cations are treated in subsequent 
chapters under the following heads: 
“Physical and Intellectual,” ‘‘Ex- 
perimental and Devotional,” ‘‘Social 
and Pastoral,’ “Liturgical and 
Homiletical,” ‘Theological and 
clesiastical.” This is a fresh book 
by an experienced pastor. It is 
alive to the problems of our time. 
The tone is spiritual in the best 
sense. The literary quality is excel- 
lent. The suggestions are sensible 
and suggestive also. The author is 


one of the Presbyterian -ministers| even am ong the recent: bril- 


who have some sensitiveness with 
reference to the imposition of over- 
much and over-worn creed; but the 
sensitiveness is never offensive and 
rarely obtrusive. So many lectures 
of late years have’been given and 
printed on the ministry and on 
preparation for it that it is note- 
worthy to find in these pages so 
much that does not sound as if it 
had been said before, or if it has 
been. it was not said in so choice a 
way. $1.50. 


“Thoughts For the Occasion: An- 
niversary and Religious. A Repos- 
itory of Historical Data and Facts. 
Beautiful Thoughts and Words of 
Wisdom; helpful suggesting 
themes and in outlining addresses 
for the observance of timely occa- 
sions and special days indicated by 
our Christian year.”’ This is only a 
part of the title of this book, for the 
title page proceeds to specify ‘the va- 
rious timely occasions which the 
compiler has had in mind in making 
his selections. 
editor of the Christian Treasury, Rev. 
Dr. Franklin Noble. The publisher 
is EK. B. Treat, N. Y.; the price is 
$1.75. The writers drawn upon are 
many and mostly of the very present 
day. Ministers and other speakers, 


who have to prepare for occasions, 


will here learn what other and ex- 
pert men have done in similar cir- 
cumstances. 


That very and solid 
lishing house, A. Barnes & Co. 
New York, have sent us “Crowns,” 
illustrated, by Blanche McManus. 
The book is a series of pictorial ser- 
mons; the texts are from the Scrip- 
tures, but the sermons are pictures 
only. For example, opposite a text 
on the pastor’s crown, we have a 
portrait of the late Bishop Brooks; 
and opposite the text on the “Hoary 
head is a crown of glory” we have 
a portrait of Gladstone. It is print- 
ed on the best of paper for such pur- 
poses. 


~The compiler is the’ 


“In Memoriam—Mrs. Sarah Pot- 
ter Wirt” is. a memorial of a wife 
and mother and fellow-laborer, whom 
pone knew but to reverence ‘and to 
ove. 


Littell’s Living Age.—We sit down 
at some hour when we are not over- 
pressed with studies and are in the 
mood half of study and half of quiet 


enjoyment, and find Jittell’s Living | 
Age admirably meeting our mood. . 


There is so much variety; the selec- 
tions are from the best literary jour- 


nals of the world; they are made by 
a person of just the right taste. We 


are now, for instance, right in the 
midst of the 205th volume of this 
periodical. We have lately had oc- 


casion to gather for binding about | 


one hundred of these volumes. 
What a treasury of wit information, 
adventure, criticism has. been found 
by this weekly publication during 
these fifty years! Take this number 
for June Ist. It opens with one of 
the old standard reviews of the Wav- 
erly Novels; then follow “Young 
Love—a Story”: “English Food Gifts 
After the Siege of Paris”; “Russia, 
Mongolia and China”; “Color Shad- 
ows”; “The Backwater of Life” ; 
“Fact and Fiction,” and “Conscience 
Money,” with the usual page of cur- 
rent poems. Fifty-two such num- 
bers in a year. Boston: Fittell & Co. 


OTHER PERIODICALS. —The Over- 
land Monthly for July begins a new 


volume, the twenty-sixth of the new — 


series, and signalizes the birthday of 
the magazine by issuing a heavily- 
illustrated number, that will be not- 


liant numbers of the old magazine. 
In “Our Spanish-American Fami- 
lies,” Mrs. Helen Elliott Bandini re- 
cites the story of the original Cali- 
fornians—their prominent families, 
and what has become of them. Oth- 
er articles of interest in this number 
are “The Coeur d’Alene Mining Riots 
of 1894," and. “ Some of San Fran- 
cisco’s Illustrators.” The article 
of Percival Lowell on the planet 
Mars in the Atlantic was in such de- 


|mand that an extra edition was 


printed. The water problem in that 


planet is discussed by the same. 


author in the June number. The 
Arena, for the same month, distin- 
guishes itself by “Winter Days in 
Florida,” with 18 full-page photo- 
gravures. As usual, it is full of popu- 
list and other humanitarian recon- 
structions of society. Boston. $5. 


PAMPHLETS.— Report of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association on Vivi- 
section and Dissection in Schools. —— 
Vol. I, No. 1, of Oregon Sunday- 
school Tidings. It contains the 
Tenth Annual Sunday-school Con- 
vention proceedings. Portland.—— 
The World’s Parliament of Religions. 


A brief summary by John Henry 


Barrows. Chicago. 


If you had seeds of pestilence in 
your body, you would not have a 
more active contagion than you have 
in your tempers, tastes and princi- 
ples. Simply to be in the world is 
to exert an influence-—-an influence, 
too, compared to which mere lan- 
guage and persuasion are feeble.—- 
Horace Bushnell. 


Of Enoch we read: “He was not, 
for God took him.” These words de- 
scribe the death of every believer as 
accurately as do the translation of 
the saintly patriarch who “walked 
with God.’? Union with Christ robs 
death of its terrors. To be absent 
from the body is to be present with 
the Lord. 
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5 oa-pme two pages are edited by Rev. H. P. 
Case, Rev. J. T. Forp and President C. 
G. BaALpwin. The Southern office is located 
at Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Ad- 
dress all copy to C. G. Baldwin. All subscrip- 
tions from Southern California will be received 
by the Claremont office. For information, ad- 
dress C, G. Baldwin, Claremont, al. - 


GENERAL NOTES. 


As college commencement comes 
but once a year, it may not be out of 
place to give the Southern California 
pages of the Congregational paper to 
the report of college commencement 
exercises of the Congregational Col- 
lege. At all events, that has been 
done in this issue, and Pomona Col- 
lege has the pages usually devoted to 
Southern California items. 


MISOELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The baccalaureate sermon is pub- 
lished at the formal request of the 
faculty of the College. | 

The graduating class numbered 
seven, four young women and three 
young men: 

Four received the degree of ‘‘A. B.,” 
two “B. S.,” and one “B. L.’’ All 
these courses are of equal length, and 
the degrees pass current for graduate 
work in the universities. 

Rev. J. H. Williams of Redlands 
addressed the Christian Association 
upon the subject “On the Wheel.” 
The wheel proved to be not the mod- 
ern “cycle,” but the potter’s wheel. 
He likened the student to conscious 
clay whirling on the wheel, and 
moulded by environment with which 
the clay itselfco-operates. He made 
a plea for such co-operation as would 
give beauty, balance and capacity. 
Under “beauty” he spoke of dress 
and manners as not unworthy of at- 
tention. ‘Balance’ he likened to 
the iron in the yacht’s keel permit- 
ting full sail to catch all winds, 
while without it sail must be short- 
ened at times or the yacht will go 
over. 
made the distinction between acquis- 
ition and the power to acquire. The 
address was exceedingly helpful and 
greatly appreciated. 

The concert Tuesday night was 
given by the College chorus of about 40 
voices, assisted by soloist Professor 
Bacon and Mrs. Auld-Thomas of Los 
Angeles. There were some miscel- 
laneous numbers, notably a violin 
solo by Professor Brannan, and the 
solos of Mrs. Auld-Thomas and the 
duet of Professor Bacon and Mrs, 
Auld-Thomas. The Dole prize de- 
bate for members of the Freshman 
class was participated in by four 
young men and one young woman. 
The first prize was awarded to Mr. 
Hahn of Pasadena and the second to 
Mr. Horton of Ontario. 

The Mudge prize for the best Lat- 
in essay was awarded to Miss Jean 
Loomis of the Sophomore Class. 

The Webster prize for the best es- 
say upon a missionary theme—sub- 
j ect assigned—was competed for by 
several. “Jonathan K” took the 
first prize, and that name was found 
to represent Miss Jean Loomis, who 
thus won a year’s tuition. Mr. 
Young of Pomona, who appeared un- 
der the name of a lady, took the sec- 
ond prize—tuition for one term. 

The Senior Preparatory Class oc- 
cupied Monday evening with their 
closing exercises. There was a class 


of twelve, ten of whom appeared with 


In speaking of “capacity” he 


essay or oration. Their work was 
creditable; most of them will enter 
college next fall, and many new stu- 
dents will join them from the high 
schools. 

The graduating exercises were well 


attended by friends from all the 


neighboring towns and cities from 
San Diego to Redlands. Eight mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees sat up- 
on the platform. Collation was 
served to about four hundred per- 
sons. The after-dinner speaking was 
good, and at its close a financial 


move was made to close up the 


amount needed to secure the $2,000 
offered by a member of the Board. 
Master Franklin Culver of Pasadena, 
a boy of 10 or 12 years of age, who 
earns his money by picking and 
marketing truit, gave a pledge of 
$25; this started several others, so 
that $350 was added. The under- 
taking has been to raise enough 
money to meet all current expenses 
and to pay $4,000 on old obligations. 
The attempt has succeeded, and the 
result has been accepted by the don- 
or of the last $2,000. This is a good 
result for a hard year. Some have 
given two or three times. Some have 
done more than they can do again. 
Such a year’s work prepares the 
way for another. The prospect for 
students and for means to ¢arry on 
the work for the coming year is 
good. | 
The Board meeting was attended 
by nine members. Only one mem- 
ber, at present in Northern Califor- 
nia, was absent. Rev. Herbert W. 
Sathe of Pasadena, Mr. H. G. Bill- 
ings of Los Angeles and Rey. A. E. 
Tracy of Ontario were elected mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees. | 
Professor and Mrs. Brakett left for 
New Engiand, by way of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, June 29th. The physi- 
cian looks for a marked improve- 
ment in the Professor’s health from 
the change of climate and from the 
tonic effect of meeting old home 
friends. It has. been eight. years 
since he came to Pomona and took 
charge of the academy which a year 
later became the nucleus of Pomona 
College. | 
Mrs. Norton will leave for the Kast 
this week to join Professor Norton. 
Miss Parker, Miss Harris, Miss 
Spalding, Professors Colcord, Bissell, 
Hitchcock, Brannan, and President 
Baldwin will remain in Southern 
California. 
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POMONA COLLEGE BACOUALAUREATE 
SERMON. 


BY PRESIDENT C. G. BALDWIN. 


“Whosoever would be first among 
you shall be your servant.” (Matt 
xx: 27.) 

Some sentences derive force from 
the speaker’s character or his con- 
duct, especially sentences which are 
not abstract. This sentence ex- 
presses in simplest terms a profound 
and universal truth of the highest 
merit in itself. But if a sentence of 
such intrinsic merit can derive add- 
ed force from the conduct and char- 
acter of its author this sentence has 
more of this added weight than any 
other of its kind ever uttered, for the 
supreme act of the matchless char- 
acter was actuated by these words, 
for that act was the deliberate giv- 
ing of his life in service of others. 
The, supreme act of highest being 
was thus the incarnation of this 


simple law, that men are born to 


serve. Surely, there is added force. 
It is no longer an abstract truth. It 
is a truth alive with the life of Him 
who is our Master. It was not an 
incident in his life. It was the cen- 
ter of it. 
ministry he said:-“This is my com- 
mandment, that ye love one another 
as I have loved you.” In that. very 
moment he had distinctly in mind 
the laying down of his life, as shown 
in the words which immediately fol- 
lowed. Let us consider this sentence 
together, get possession of it, give it 
opportunity to possess us, to inspire 
us, Use Us. 

Consider the word “servant.” This 
is no slave. He does not move at 
the beck of another. He is self-mov- 
ed. He is not even hired. He freely 
gives his best service. Such a ser- 
vant is the noblest freeman; not 
a servant, but friend who serves. 


Look at the word “first.” Itisa 
noble word taken in any way. It 
gives place for ambition. They were 
speaking of position on the right and 
the left in his kingdom. That was 
a mean ambition. He who seeks to 
be first in service emulates the high- 
est; competes with no one. Such a 
man seeking such an end_ seeks 
greatness of being as a condition of 
service. He devotes himself to self- 
development with greatest enthusi- 
asm, not to surpass others in the 
matter of credits—not to shine, but 
to serve. That motive sanctifies the 


Struggle and makes it admirable. 


The splendid body, the trained 
mind, the acquired resources of 
knowledge and experience—these are 
outward, material aspects of the man, 
which tell us little. Where is he 
headed? How will he act? That 
will depend upon the idea which 
actuates him; not the idea which he 
has, so much as the idea which has 
him. 

With this brief consideration of 
the teaching of the text, I have 
thought to bring before you to-day a 
life sketch as an illustration and 
concrete example of aman. I do it 
that we may see him as a product of 
this text. I omitthename. Do not 
undertake to identify him. It would 
displease him. I use him simply 
as an excellent incarnation of the 
thought, and to make the thought 
more clear. | 


I will first give you the brief and 
modest outline of the man as drawn 
by himself in answer to my letter of 
inquiry. He is a man approaching 
eighty years of age. 


In this letter of inquiry, among 


other things, I said: “This is the 
age of inductive study. Iam seek- 
ing an example of wholesome life; a 
well-rounded, well-balanced, complete 
life which has been going on in the 
midst of turmoil and general unset- 
tling of views. I want to describe 
the life as nearly as I can, and then 
give its philosophy, and if possible 
I desire to show that that philosphy 
had a naturalformativeinfluence,that 
it bore the life up; inspired it; that it 
is a rational philosophy which is 
not out of date by reason of new dis- 
coveries; and the end of the discus- 
sion will be to enjoin upon the young 
people the adoption of the philosophy 


which has led to such beneficent re-. 


sults. I would like to make no mis- 
take in speaking of the characteris- 
tics of the life, and surely I would 
not like to make a mistake in speak- 


Toward the last of his 


,Or ambition for a better. 


ing of the fundamental ideas which 
inspired the life. I will, of course, 
omit names.” 
The answer to this letter of inquiry 
was in part as follows: | 
“When I received your letter | 
was so persuaded that my life had 
been so utterly without plan, that it 
would be so utterly useless to set it 
forth for the guidance of others, that 
I did not read your letter entirely 
through and did not notice that you 
wished an answer within ten days. 
Looking the letter through again, I 
noticed this request and so send on 
the answer a little late. ? 


“T have never had a plan of life, 
nor have I ever set before myself any 
point or position which I felt that I | 
must plan to attain. . One of the 
earliest things which [ remember is 
that my parents had planned for me 
that I must go to college and obtain 
an education. This was the general 
understanding of the family. There 
was no such understanding in refer- 
ence to my brothers. This under- 
standing I accepted and was on the 
lookout for the way to open from my — 
earliest years; but the plan was not 
mine. As the years came on oppor- 
tunities began to appear. I went 
away to school at sixteen, and from 
that day to this have never had to 
ask what I should do. to-morrow or 
next day or next year. Every day 
and every year has brought its op- 
portunity and its duty without any 
effort or anxiety of my own. I was | 
naturally a linguist and when I 
graduated there was a tutorship in 
languages open to me which I could 
occupy and continue my theological 
study. When I completed my theo- 
logical course, the professorship of 
languages was waiting for me, and I 
accepted it without any thought that 
I should ever wish any other posi- 
tion, and so far as lam awareI never 
did. I was not strong in mathe- 
matics, only an ordinary scholar, but 
in half a dozen years we were in 
need of a professor of mathematics | 
and invited Professor ——-——-._ He 
had been professor of languages be- 
foreme. He was willing to return to 
that chair, but could not undertake 
the study for a new professorship, 
although he was a mathematician. 
His health was not firm. I yielded 
the chair of languages and took the 
mathematics reluctantly. 


“Soon I found myself adjusted to 
the work, and greatly enjoyed it— 
had no thought of leaving it. After 
a dozen years, the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Theology was grow- 
ing old, and needed an associate to 
take the moral philosophy, and as- 
sist in theology. .I was called, and 
unwillingly left the mathematics and 
physics, and took up that work. 
The study of philosophy was very 
enticing to me, but I had not looked 
for it. And the same has been true 
of the steps which have followed; my 
work has come on, step by step, 
without any intervention of mine. 
I have enjoyed it at every stage, and 
have left it reluctantly for the new 
opening. The only sense in which [ 
can be said to have had responsibil- 
ity in the matter has been that I 
have endeavored to be faithful in the 
work at hand. I have had no desire 
If I have 
had any motto or maxim, it has been 
‘patient continuance in well doing.’ 
Thus, it seems to me, that I have > 


had little more responsibility for my 
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life than for my birth. When the 


college was started I seemed to fall 
into place by necessity, and since 
then have only had to look straight 
on. If Icould have planned my way 
in advance I should have had no 
other plan, but it was not mine. I 
have never had a life question to set- 
tle, except the selection of my wife, 


and I did not go out of my way to 


look her up. She came into my 
sphere, just as my work did, and I 


had no doubt that she was the one.| 


“Now I do not see how you can 
make such a life, without plan or 
purpose, useful to other young peo- 
ple; but such as it is, you are wel- 
come to it. It may be that I have 
not met your thoughts at allin what 
I have said, but it is all there is to 
say. Faithfully yours,” 


This most excellent letter throws 

much light upon the man’s charac- 
ter and characteristics, but does not 
answer my question. After some fur- 
ther description of his character and 
characteristics, I will undertake to 
give what I think to be the key to 
the life, with the hope that the key 
_may be worth the finding. 
The life of which we are speaking 
began about the year 1817, in mod- 
est country surroundings, which 
tended to promote health of body 
and normal growth of mind. There 
were no undue hardships, no luxu- 
ries. So far as known, and I think I 
am well informed, there was nothing 
in the early life peculiarly marked 
in the way of experience. His letter 
confirms this view. It was a whole- 
some family, in which he felt the in- 
fluence of older and younger broth- 
ers and sisters, all of whom, without 
exception, were afterward excellent 
men and women. Twoof them were 
liberally educated, and afterward at- 
tained prominence in educational 
lines. Of the eight children, all 
were thoroughly educated, except 
one brother and one sister. Without 
education these became leaders in 
their old home place. But no one of 
them all attained the distinctive and 
peculiar excellence of this man. To 
make the lines of his life more dis- 
tinct I will draw off a few views taken 
from various sides of his character 
and manner of life. 


1. His life has not been a _ pecu- 
liarly enthusiastic one. The sensi- 
bilities were not over-active and one- 
sided, but phenomenally well-pro- 
portioned—balanced. Never highly 
exalted, never greatly depressed. _ 

2. His mind, intellect—well de- 
veloped, evenly balanced. All sub- 
jects had a place in his mind in good 
proportion. 


3. He never gave the impression 
of religious enthusiasm or “other 
worldliness.” In religion he was a 
man of this age, of every age. His 
religious views were of such funda- 
mental sort as would find him at 
once with all real religious natures 
everywhere and in all ages. He 
would be called eminently rational 
and sane in his religious life. In 
many you may find in their relig- 
ious life the key to their character; 
not so with him. 


4. No man would think of him as 
a special humanitarian. Few men 
love their fellow men more justly 
than he, but the sentiment of love of 
fellow men as an idea has had no 


such place in his life as to make him 


specially conspicuous as a social re- 
former. Thousands of men are moré 
aggressive in pushing this idea than 
he. He looks with doubt upon 
sweeping movements to better man’s 
condition by legislation, or grand so- 
cial movements. He is not an en- 


thusiast in these lines. You will 
find no key here. ; 

5. There was no sense of his being 
simply innocent, ignordnt of evil. 
He gives you the impression that he 
understands, without personal expe- 
rience, the very depths of evil, its 
reason for existence, the philosophy 
of its power. Though freest from sin 
himself, it is not strange and unac- 
countable to him. It is evident that 
you will not find in innocence the 
explanation of his life. = 

6. His physique was normal. Not 
a specially strong and helpful pulse 
or digestion; good health, but not 
robust. His spirit seems to have 
been neither helped nor hindered by 
the body. 

7. There is no sense of a hidden 
and mysterious soul-life. His outer 
life is felt to be his inner life. He 
gives you a feeling that you know 
him. He is transparent. 

In the above seven view-points 
there is nothing remarkable, except 
evenness and balance and normal 
quality. A .basis for nothing un- 
usual and peculiar. A man abnor- 
mally normal—if you will pardon 
such a phrase; but 

8. We find him a man of moral 
character most remarkable in its 
perfection. In this respect the most 
remarkable man of whom I have 
any knowledge; in history or in 
present day life I know of none. 
This man has been a_ life-long 
teacher. He has had contact of 
the most varied sort with multitudes 
of men; has had under his tuition 
a vast number of Very varied minds 
—the eccentric and the normal; the. 
credulous and the most irredeema- 
bly skeptical; the simple and trans- 
parent, and the dual and mysterious. 
All these speak of him with one 
voice. It has been my chance to 
overhear all varieties express them- 
selves concerning him, in young 
manhood and in middle life, from 
present contact and from recollection 
of days long past, and all alike say 
of him substantially one and the 
same thing in almost the same words 
—“ a perfect man; an ideal man.” 

These expressions come from his 
pupils and fellow townsmen, and no 
less from the bosom of his own fam- 
ily; from household guests of a 
few days, and from those who have 
resided months and years in the 
home. | 

One of the witnesses whom I shall 
cite is a daughter of liberal training 
and independent mind, who has been 
at home during perhaps twenty-five 
or thirty years within the last fifty 
years. Her words are these: ‘ Prob- 
ably, mry father has a fault; but if: 
he has I do not know what it is.” 
That is a very remarkable statement. 
when we consider that the home 
covers us from sight, and external 
restraints are thrown off. If she is 
right, it goes far to show that the 
key is to be found deeper than any 
consciousness of the eyes of men. 
We know him well enough to ~be 
sure that there was no conscious 
pose to. be looked at. Other mem- 
bers of the family who have been at 


home during the past forty years] 


or more, almost continually, can re- 
call nothing in word or act or look 
which they could blame.-This might 
be attributed to family prejudice, 
and therefore we call for other wit- 
nesses of the home life. 

A young woman who graduated 
twenty-four years ago lately inform- 
ed me that in her senior year her 
stay at college was dependent upon 
her living at the home of this gentle- 
man. She was full of life—a mimic 
and a great critic. The average man 
or woman could not be in her pres- 


ence an hour without her finding a 
vulnerable point, if not a hundred of 
them. She told me that during her 
three-months’ stay there, she never 
saw an expression of face, much less 
did she hear a word, which was not 
ideally right. The provocation to 
petulance was peculiarly great at 
that time; but while remarkably ob- 
servant of all about him, he never 
for a moment gave way to harsh, 
sharp or unkind expressions. “I 
can give no account of it,” she said 
to me, “I simply state the fact.” A 
remarkable fact is that there seems 
to be no effort at self-restraint. He 
is never so far lost as to show it in 
his look. We have known other 
men who could bite the lip and with- 
hold expressing by word, but whose 
eye and face had given eloquent and 
forceful expression, betraying them 
more completely than the tongue 
could possibly have done. It is said 
of Charles Sumner that he never al- 
lowed himself to take an undignified 
position of body, even in the privacy 
of his room, lest he form a_ habit 
which should betray him in public. 
He held himself ever in hand. It is 
absolutely certain that there was no 
such strain of conscious purpose to 
hold himself in the case of this man 
—the key cannot be found in any 
such tension of the will. _ 

Nor can we find an explanation 
in absent-mindedness and abstrac- 
tion, a living in another, world. I 
have called attention to the fact that 
he is. peculiarly free from this “oth- 
er worldliness.” He is wholly oth- 
erwise. He sees and hears all things 
about him. His eye -takes in with 
singular grasp the whole situation. 
He senses it with the greatest cer- 
tainty and perfection of comprehen- 
sion. With him misunderstanding 
almost never exists. We have had 
no hint of explanation of this life 
thus far, either in his own words con- 
cerning himself or in any testimony 
of these various views of his life and 
character. You must be impatient 
to know what the key to the life 
really is, I will try to explain it. I 
have not gone so far as tosubmit my 
explanation to the man _ himeelf. 
The explanation would allow him- 
self to be unconscious of it. 

_ We know by our own experience, 
all of us, that there are exalted 
moods induced by the presence of 
exalted ideas; that in those moods 
men are not subject to the common 
influences of an earthly sort. But 
we do not mistake such moods for 
normal life. They do not produce 
the fruits seen in this man’s life. 
They simply withdraw the soul from 


the influence of lower surroundings 
for the time being. They are never 
persistent, and in this man _ they 
have been strangely absent, even for 
the briefest periods. He is not sub- 
ject to exalted spiritual experiences, 
spoken of as the manifest presence of 
the Holy Spirit. If it is the fruit of 
the Spirit, it would seem to be in the 
capacity of a teacher who has led 


often conceived, a control by the 


the whole man‘and using him. If 
there is anything of this sort, it is in 
a manner undescribed by any of the 
religious teachers whom I have read. 

The exalted mood is thought of'as 
in a degree inconsistent with practi- 
cal humble daily duties and _prob- 
lems. These break the spell, to be 
renewed when these common. press- 
ing duties have left the mind free 
again for the full possession of the 
higher things. 

I come now to what I believe is 
the true solution and explanation of 
his,life. My theory is that there is 
an exalted idea which is comprehen- 
sive enough to take in at last the 
whole of life’s* minutest details and 


makes it one, and that when this 
idea becomes the moving power in- 
spiring the life, its natural result is 


appears in this life to so marked a 
degree, and that it is not to be look- 
ed upon as inexplicable or unex- 
plained. 

This man grew up under the preach- 
ing of a great evangelist, who sixty 
odd years ago exerted a powerful 
and upheaving influence upon his 
day. He was known for peculiar 
power and peculiar forms of thought. 
None of these made a permanent im- 
pression upon this man. The two 


evangelist, however, taught one prin- 
ciple which deeply and profoundly 
affected the life and character of this 
young man. The idea of “ obliga- 


in proportion to its worth’—that 


the.idea which I believe has been 
lived in the life of this man of whom 


himself it had no such power. He 
was no such man in his life. His 
conception was clear. His statement 
powerful, but he was not the incar- 
nation of that h'gh and deep sense 
of “obligation toward all being.” It 
needed, as condition of its exercise, a 
normal man free from peculiarities. 


Most men are poor conductors of 
(Continued on page 16.) 


THE VERDICT 


Of the people from the Atlantic to the Pacific is that the 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


BEAUTIFUL, ELEGANT, GRAND 


are some of the expreesions heard daily from admiring visitors, and many of these 
admirers are from the highest musical circlesand know what they are talking about. 


Please see them, Now is your opportunity, 


WE ARE SOLE AGENTS 


If you wish a second hand piano, our bargain 
room contains a fine piano (not an old rattletrap), offered this week for $250.00, worth double. 


Uprights, $70.00 up; Squares, $25 00 up; but they won’t wait long for you, 


THE J. DEWING COMPANY 


2ND. FLOOR, FLOOD BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCQ 


him into truth, rather than, as is_ 


Spirit himself taking possession of 


which holds the whole life and | 


a degree of moral perfection such as — 


men were utterly unlike; but the> 


tion to regard the good of all being — 


was his moral philosophy. That is | 


am speaking. In the preacher 
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BELMONT SCHOOL 
Belmont, California 


This school intends to meet the most intel- 
ligent and exacting requirements regarding 
Christian influence, sound schclarship and 
physical well being. It is fully accredited at 
the University of California in all the courses 


also in advanced work, and at Stanford 


University, and gives especial attention to 

ration for them, but it will continue to 
offer thorough preparation for the best Eastern 
We believe 
that our entire equipment—our teaching force, 
our laboratories, library, gymnasium, heating 
and electric lighting—will command the con- 
fidence of those best able to judge, and we 
therefore cordially invite all interested in help- 
ing to build up a center of good moral and 
intellectual influences to visit the school, 
whether they have sons to educate or not. 
For catalogue address 


W. T. REID, A. M. (Harvard), 
Head Master. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Nineteenth year; 19 professors and teachers, 
For catalogue or information address the Prin- 
cipal, Rev. Edward B. Church, A. M., 1036 
Valencia street, San Francisco, Cal, ~ 


OAKLAND KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING CLASS 


_ Next year begins July 15th. Application 
for Assistants’ places must be made before 
the opening of the new term. Address 


GRACE E. BARNARD, Principal. 
1440 Franklin Street, 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 
San Rafael, Marin Co. 


An ‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough. The Chemical and 
Physical Laboratories..are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast, Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 


_ Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 


a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 
term begins August 14th. 


ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M.,, 
HEAD MASTER. 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 


‘ 528 Eleventh Street 
Cerner of Clay 


Will open Monday, July 29, 1895 


Mrs. M. K. Buakk, Principal 
T. D. Apams, A.M , Master 
Mary E Auuen, A B., Preceptress 


The oldest private school in Oakland. Best of accom. 
modations for boarding and day pupils. Includes the 
different departments, from Kindergarten to University 
Work. None but teachers of large culture and ex 
rience, who are well known to many of the leading 
educators of the «ountry. Special attention to Art, 
Music, Oratorical Work, Pivveical Culture and Deport- 
ment. A safe and pleasant home school. Centrally and 
healthfully locate. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese, Begs, Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles 

oney and Cranberries. 

Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 (enter Varke! 
Bet Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 


Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCIB00 


Oak Grove School 


| NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first class home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
+ best of care. its graduates admitted to the 
State Univerrity or Stanford University 
without examination. Fall term com- 
provided. Open to qualified students of any | mences August 8th. Send for catalogue and 
Christian church; to women as well as men. | mention paper. 

Six Professors. Special instruction in So |. IRA G HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 


ciology, and in facile use of the English | (Ex Staie Supt, Public Instruction.) 


Bible. Enlarged library. The one training- = 
Van Ness Young Ladies’ Seminary 


school for the Congregational churches of the 
Pacific States. Apply to the President, Rev, 
Jackson S8t., Cor. Gough 
——Under the direction and ownership of 


. K. McLean, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oak- 
DOR. S H. WILLEY 


ALAMEDA, OAL. Number received in the family limited to twenty-five 


Next term opens on August 1, 1895. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 
OAKLAND 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty: 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. Classical and Special courses 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by | 
): B. Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 

ins Academy. 

Only teachers of known ability employed. 

This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 
tion given. : 

Location very advantageous, 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school. 

Circulars forwarded on application to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


pt. 


MILL 


THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


. ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
temnte and Confers Degrees. Rare 


unities 
in Music. One Hours Ride from San Francisco 
and Tuition per Term ot Twenty Weeks, $195. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


| MRS C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P O.. Cal 


Term begins Aug. 7, 1895. 


H. Le Baron Smitb. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


3233 Bush 8t., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would wan: — 
suit of clothing made 


NOVA 8 
Always in HOMESPUN 
stock, manufactured fr >m 


Wook. 


Grants Di 
Offere 
_ Board 


TELEPHONE §125. 


§. F. BUFFORD, Manager | 


FAIRBANKS 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. 


eeee 


- If we do not have in sto « the particular 
— OS tern our customer want we will go with bin 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO choosefrom. Fifteen er cent. discount + 
316 & 318 Market Srreezt, 8. F. clergymen. 


| 323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 
For sale by all hardware dealers, 


H. Le Baron Smitb. 


1 Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spu: 
Goods, now instock. — | 


Mineral Land Agency 


819 MARKT STREET, ROOM 45. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
G.L. BROWN, | 


— Golden Gate Undertaking Co 


Funeral Directors and Embalmers 


2429 Mission St., near 21st, S. F. 


G. W. KEELER, H. E. Snook, 
Manager, Asst. Manager 


Telephone No. 6102 


FAVORABLY KN — 
CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FRE 


anage 


Galvanized 


Send for 
GEM STEEL WINDMILL 


With Graphite Boxes 


Guaranteed more durable without oil than, other 
mills that are oiled. Practically requires no at- 
4 tenticn. Truly a \+EM, and worth its weight in 
gold. Combines beauty, strength, durability and 
simplicity. Governs itself -perfectly, is easily 
erected, and is sold on its merits. Made entirely 
of steel and cast iron. Each one guaranteed. 


NOTICE 


NEVER 


REQUIRES Full lines of pumps, for hand, windmill and power 4 ee 
OILING or use. Pipe, fittings, brass goods, hose, tanks, etc. > 
CLIMBING of WOODIN & LITTLE 
TOWERS 312-314 Market St, San Francisco, Cal. 


Not if the Farmer throws it away using inferior 
tools, that take longer to adjust and ‘‘fix” than 
| takes a good tool to earn its cost. Money lies 
in raising double the stuff, at half the cost. 
With good tools, it can be done. Send for Hor- 


ticultural Pamphlet. G G Wickson &Co 


San Freneloces & 6 Front st 
Angeles: 221 &. Broadway 


Sacramente: 726 K St. 
Portiand: 249 stark St. 


MONEY IN 
FARMING 


Rochester. 


wee 


human being. 


‘¢ There’s nothing hath enduring youth 
Except old friends, old books and truth.”’ 


—Anon, 


Fifteen Vassar students have join- 
ed the Salvation Army as a result of 
the work of Mrs. Booth. | 


In Christendom alone, there seems 
to lie an inexhaustible energy of | 
world-wide expansion. The nations 
of Christendom are everywhere ar- 
biters of the fate of non-Christian 
nations.— W. E. Gladstone. 


Be not too busy with thy work and care 

To look to God, to clasp thy hand in his; 
Migs thou all else, but fail thou not of this; 
Thou needst not all alone thy burden bear, 
Listen and wait, obey and learn his will; 
His love and service all thy life shall fill. 


— Olive E, Dana. 


‘* A little bit of patience often makes the 
sunshine come, 

And a little bit of love makes a very 

nappy home; 

A ee it of hope makes a rainy day 


_ look gay, 
And a little bit of charity makes glad a 
weary way.” 


What is believed to bea sufficient- 
ly accurate estimate of the popula- 
tion of the globe in 1891 gives a lit- 


| tle under 1,480 millions, distributed 


by countries according to the follow- 
ing table: Asia, 835,954,000; Europe, 
357,379,000 ; Africa, 163,953,000; 
America, 121,713,000; Oceanic Is- 
lands and Polar Regions, 7,500,400; 
Australia, 3,230,000; total — the 
world, 1,479,729,400. | 


His sister (to Tom, who has just 
returned from ‘college)—And don’t 


you play a mandolin ? 


Tomh—No. | | 

His Sister—Nor sing college glees? 
Tom—No. . 
His Sister—Nor figure in athletic | 
contests? 
Tom—No. 
. His Sister (reproachfully)—Well, 
I’d just like to know what good col- 
lege has done you, that’s all. 


Artemus Ward once offered a 
stage-driver a drink of whiskey from 
his flask, which was refused in the 
most decided terms. Said the driv-— 
er—“TI don’t drink. I won’t drink. 
I don’t like to see anybody else 
drink. I am of the opinion of those 
mountains—Keep your top cool,! 
They’ve got snow and I’ve got brains 
—that’s all the difference.” There 
is a wealth of wisdom in the senten- 
tious remark—‘“Keep your top cool.” 
The fountain of a man’s power and 
and happiness is in his brain. Alco- 
hol, whether in ale, beer, cider or 
whisky, is the foe of the brain, and 
when it gets there either benumbs it 
or perverts its action. . It inflames 
it and renders it unfit for the use of 


ROBERT BRUCE. 


The moment before he died, hay- 
ing eaten an egg at breakfast, he said 
to his daughter, “I think I am yet 
hungry; you may bring me another 
egg.” But having mused awhile, he - 
said, “Hold, daughter, hold, my 
Master calls me!” With these words 
his sight failed him; on which he 
called for his Bible and said, “Turn 


| to the eighth chapter of Romans, and 


set my finger on the words, ‘I am 

rsuaded that neither death nor 
ife,’”’ etc.; when this was done, he 
said, “Now, is my finger upon them?” 
Being told that it was, he added; 
“Now, God be with you, my dear 
children; I have breakfasted with. 


‘you, and shall sup with my Lord 
| Jesus Christ this night,” and then 
.expired,— Guide to Holiness. 
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-QOODNESS ‘OVERCOMES. 
One way you cannot overcome, for 
I have tried it. You can never over- 


come evil with evil. If the child is| 


wrong and you punish the child; or 


show an unrighteous anger in your i 


action, it knows instantly *that it is 

not good. Many a time in my life 
I have been angry with my children 
because they did not-do right ; I'do 


not mean holy anger; but it never| 


did, it will not do—evil must be 
overcome with good. | 

I think, really, when we become 
what God wants us to be, we shall 
not talk so much to our children 
about God, as we shall talk to God 
about our children, and the children 
will feel that subtle power of good- 
ness that isin us. After a long life 
and a great deal of observation and 
experience, I give it as my testimony 
that there is nothing so powerful in 
this world as goodness to overcome 
evil. 

If you simply be what God wants 
you to be, and then be brave enough 
to take your stand and to say, ‘‘No!” 
the battle can be won. Stand as 


beautifully as you can—but stand. 


I have known wives and mothers 
to yield to their husbands and to 
their children, and do the things 
their own conscience told them were 
wrong, and I never knew of a case 
where they won them. [If we win 
them to Christ, it must be by being 
loyally true—loyal to Jesus Christ, 
loyal. 

Did you ever think what a short 
time it is before we will be where the 


opportunity of overcoming will be} 


gone ? 

As we passed out of church one 
day, my son said to me : 

“It is a startling thought to look 
over & congregation and think not 
a single person who is here will be 
here in seventy-five years from now.” 

Where will we be in seventy-five 
years from now? None of us here. 
Fifty years—not many here—then, 
what does it matter? Don’t it mat- 
ter everything to us? Overcome 
evil with good all the time. Listen: 
“Be of good cheer; I have over- 
come—” “I have overcome.” 

If we would but take our stand, 
with God in us, for God is in us! 
Every good thought and holy aspira- 


tion that dawns on us, of a true life,| — 


a noble life, is Godin us. Now, take 
such a stand and say, “I shall over- 
come sin, and sin is selfishness.” 


Now you can overcome selfishness. | 


Oh, the overcoming! I know dear 
friends that wear white robes and 
that walk the city of the New Jeru- 
salem, but here we need souls in 
_white to walk the streets of this city 
of New York to-day ! 

Overcome evil with good. Wher- 
ever you see evil in your own selves, 
in your families, in society around 
yeu, take your stand with God, and 
do all that is possible to “overcome” 
that evil.— argarette Bottome. 


“A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content 


And say for the toils of the mor- | 


But a a Sabbath profaned, 

Whatever is gained, 

Isa sure forerunner of sorrow.”’ 
—WSelected. 


“ Oh, that each in ‘the day of his coming 
may 8a 
I have foug ‘¢ m way through; 
I have finished t 
me to do !”’ 


e work Thou didst give 


UNLIKE TONE. 
‘HEARD FURTHER: ‘MORE DURABLE: 
THE 


COAS 


A Startling 


In New York City, for five con- 
secutive years, the proportion 
of Deaths from Consumption 
has been three in every 
Twenty Persons. 


Epidemics of Cholera, Yellow Fever and 
other diseases of similar character, so ter- 
rible in their results, occasion wide spread 
alarm and receive the most careful consid- 
eration for their prevention and cure, while 
consumption receives scarcely a thought, 

et the number of their victims sinks into 
insignificance when compared with those of 
consumption. Comparatively few people 
know what to do fer their loved ones when 
they see them gradually lose strength, lose 
color, manifest feeble vitality and emacia- 
tion, or develop a cough, with difficult 
breathing, or hemorrhage. Cod liver oil 
was ‘or a long time given in all such cases, 
but the poor success attending its use 


' coupled with its nauseating taste has led 


many practitioners, as well as the public at 
large, to place their main reliance in Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It de- 
serves early attention and will prove effect- 
ual not in everycase but in a large apc ye 
of cases, and we believe that fully Bd? 
cent. of all cases of consumption can taken 
in the early stages of the disease, be cured 
with the ‘‘ Discovery.’’ Dr. Pierce does not 
ask people to believe until they have in- 
vestigated for themselves. A pamphlet has 
been published having the names, addresses 
_and photographs of a large number of those 
cured of consumption, bronchitis, lagers 
coughs, asthma, chronic nasal catarrh an 
_ kindred maladies which will be mailed free 
to those sending for it with their name and 
address upon a postal card, or you can have 
-a medic mi treatise, in book form of 160 
pages, mailed to you, on receipt of address 
and six cents in stamps. You can then 
write those cured and learn their experi- 
ences. 
Address for Book, WORLD’S DISPENSARY 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Ce. 


AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 


SAFES and VAULT WORK, STANDARD 
SCALE AND SUPPLY CO, METAL- 
OFFICE, BANK AND 
COURT HOUSE VAULT 
FITTINGS 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 
ANDREWS’ 
?Folding Bed. 


UF WEBER C0, Andrews & Co. 
er Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229 Second St. co Portland Or 


JOHN F. LYONS, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of 
Deeds for all States and Territories. 


Passports Securede 


OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


Notarial Business can be transacted after business 
hours at his residence, 22c2 Steiner St., next N. E. cor- 
ner SacramentoSt., San Francisco. 


411 Sacramento Street 
Importers of and wholesale dealers in 
WOODEN WARE, BRUSHES, BROOMS, 
- Feather Dusters and Clothes Wringers 
Agents for the well-known 


White Mountain Ice Cream Freexers 


Admission. 


No. 6 California St., - San Francisco | 


"WASHING DAY 


It is a little difficult to keep the children 


quiet and attend to _— of the day at the 
same time, 


wHy NOT BUY A NOAWS ARK? 


It is a source of enjoyment and interest to 


them, and lots: of amusement trying to make 
the animals stand. 


WE WILL SELL THEM CHEAP 


The waual 2§¢ gize........... 18¢ 


FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED 


Send to us for Toys 


SMITH'S CASH STORE 


414-418 FRONT STREET, 8. F., CAL. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPIN« 


P-A-P-E-R-S 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 


BINDERS’ BOARD, BT. 
Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 te 516 Sacramento and 519 Oens 
mercial San Francisce. 


FRED WILSON . 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
_N,. E. cor. Merchant 8t. | 


| SAN FRANCISCO, 


W. W. CHASE & CO 


Commission, Wholesale and 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 
1918 MARKET STREE' 
Saw Francisco 


TUBBS 
CORDAG« COMPANY 
(Founded yg Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 
MANILLA AND SISAL ROPE 
‘BINDING TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiran 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treae 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs 
Ohas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. — 


Nos. and 613 Front Stree; 
San FRasorsoo. 


Dr. HAYES C. FRENCH 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


Young *Men’s Christian Association Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Hours, 11-12 & 1-4 Telephone, South 519 


LADY DENTIST 
Dr. Frances C. Treadwell 


om of Philadelphia, has removed to MURPHY 
BUILDING, Room 94, corner Market and Jones Sts., 
San Francisco. Take elevator, Examination free. 
Dr. Treadweli is thoronghly skilled in all the various 
branches dentistry. 


Physicians recommend the Crystal hot 
sea water tub and pag baths, foot 
of Mason street, terminus all. North 


keach care, Johp Farnham, Manager, 


CRYSTAL BATHS 


FOSTER 
GROCERS 


FINE MACKEREL IN 
FOR FAMILY TRADE. 


PURE ‘SPICES AND OLIVE OIL 
Sole Agents 


KITS 


TOP-0-CAN 
BUTTER 


Best in the World 


Guarant: ed 


) To Keep in Hot 
Climates, 


26 and 28 California Street 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


OysTER aT MILLBRAR, CAL. 


Special rates on large orders. Supply all the leading 
families and steamships. All oysters retailed’at whole- 
sale prices. 

Stalls 68 69, 71, and 47, 48. California: Market 


n Francisco, Cal. 


INCORPORATED A D. 1819. 
AMERICA’S LARGEST INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cash Assets # 10,807,666 64 


Losses Paid in 75 years, $72,757,000 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL. - City Surveyor 
PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 Ca1iFoRNIA STREBT, 


W.H,. TILTON, JAS, CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON 


DEALERS IN 


GENTLEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


S73 Market Street 


Three doors east from Fifth St., San Francisco, 


IODIDE OF 
IRON, 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Biood 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
None Genuine unless signed “ BL4 NCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS.,.- 

427 MONTGCMERY ST. 


TELEPHONE 52:9, San Francisco 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT WANUEACT TURIN 


CHURGH BELLS 


| 


da for Price 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDEY, BALTIMORE, 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN. FRANCISCO, CAL. 


POMONA OOLLEGE BAOOALAUREATE 
SERMON, 


(Continued from page 13.) 


powerful ideas. This powerful idea 
found in this.man no resistance. It 
took possession. of him; it shaped 
him; it left him, as he says, without 
any conscious purposed activity. It 


relieved him from the need of adopt- 


ed maxims. He did not adopt the 
idea; it rather took possession of 
him and has ever used him. You 
may not be disposed to accept this 
idea until we have shown that there 
is a power in the idea capable of 
using a man thus. Let us examine 
it a moment: 


I. A man overshadowed by a 
profound sense of “ obligation to re- 
gard the good of all being” is im- 
pelled to study carefully the actual 
and relative claims of all being of 
which he has knowledge; to seek 
patiently and constantly more and 
more light upon their proper value. 
This leads to a recognition of claims, 
which the less thoughtful overlook. 
This has been peculiarly true of this 
man. He has been a thinker along 
these special lines until he seems to 
have a constant and undimmed vis- 
ion of proper relations and propor- 
tion. His visions bear study, and 
closest analysis, and yet are so sane 
and simple as to suggest superficial- 
ity to a scholarly man who is a me- 
chanical reasoner rather than a seer. 

These visions are so perfect as to 
comprehend all life in such a way as 
to forbid surprises which betray the 
less thoughtful man into inconsider- 
ate feeling or action. He suffers no 
surprises of that kind. He is at 
home in all questions which can be 
asked concerning life. He is an 
oracle in. the town upon what it is 
proper to think and to do in all the 
complex relations of men to each 
other, to themselves and to the State. 
Having such an ever present and 
vivid conception of all rights of all 
life, he naturally and instinctively 
regards these rights. He regards the 
well being of all men in such a pro- 
found yet simple way as never to 
fail in appropriate regard for their 
feeling or their rights. 


He is the most simply polite man 


I ever knew, while he never suggests 


the slightest knowledge of formal 
etiquette. I doubt if he ever read a 
book upon the customs of polite so- 
ciety, but he is at home in all rela- 
tions, with the calm dignity of an 


- unconscious child, which, unlike the 


child, has its origin in a complete 
comprehension of the rights of oth- 
ers. In public address his confi- 
dence in his statements, which are 
always made with authority, never 
suggests offensive dogmatism, but a 
serene, natural confidence in the ey- 
idence before him, assuming in his 
hearer the same easy vision. He 
has thought much upon theology. 
To him God is a real Father, with 
closest relations to us his children, 
with the largest possible natural 
claim upon our love and _ regard. 
His attitude is most nearly figured 
by the attitude of a right-minded, 
open-eyed child of four years, who 
looks into his father’s face without 
fear but with reverent confidence. 
There is not the least touch of flip- 
pant familiarity with God betoken- 
ing any sense of equality, nor on the 
other hand is there any mechanical 
expression of reverence and awe. He 
has become as a little child, and his 
expressions in prayer are natural to 
such a relation. Nor does he gver 
forget the worm in his regard for 
man and for God. Everything 
which has life or is related to life is 


within the influence of this idea as it 
possesses him. | 

II, A man overshadowed by the 
sense of “obligation to regard the 
good of all being, in proportion to its 
worth,” finds speedily his own place 
in the universe, and he naturally 
takes his proper place. He finds 
that he is not a center; that while of 
great. intrinsic importance his rela- 
tive importance is not large; that 
his chief function is to serve, not to 
be served; that he becomes great by 
the greatness of his service; that an 
attempt to make much of his own 
life alone, by a law of his being which 
he cannot control, destroys that life. 
He soon learns to find his highest 
satisfaction in service rendered to 
others. The chapter on love be- 
comes full of meaning, and it stirs 
and satisfies his heart as no other 
words. | 

III. These inner conditions of which 
I have spoken produce certain out- 
ward and practical results. | 

1. We find a clear distinction be- 
tween mine and thine in all outward 
manifestation of the life. No wish- 
ing that mine were thine: no grasp- 
ing, overreaching, sordid tendencies; 
no petty meannesses. These are not 
the fruit of such inspiration. 

2. We find the question of per- 
sonal comfort not a leading influ 
ence in determining the life work or 
its place. There are no ocean limits. 


It is anywhere if needed, and with-| 


out any consciousness of sacrifice. 
When the mind is clear upon the 
facts of the situation, the answer 
comes promptly and-~ cheerfully 
which changes the location from the 
pleasantest field in California to the 
wildest, loneliest island of the Pa- 
cific. How different from the pru- 
dent self-care which is characteristic 
of human nature not possessed by 
this idea of “obligation to regard the 
good of all being”! | 


3. We find the question of mastery 
settled. One is your Master, even 
Christ. As Christ’s place in the 
scale of being is recognized, obedience 
follows as surely as the smaller body 
feels the law of gravity in the larger 
body; there is no debate if there is 


| real intellectual apprehension, when 


once the law of obligation to regard 
the good of all being in proportion to 
its worth has been accepted and given 
the reins of control. There is abso- 
lute freedom to move in the direction 
we wish to move, for our will is 
His will. This is the spirit within, 
which transforms the man. 

In this noble life and the inform- 
ing idea of it there is nothing which 
suggests an unhappy experience; 
with the thought of obligation some 
invariably associate the thought of 
a driving force, which we would pre- 
fer to resist. Is there anything in 
the working of this ideal which sug- 
gests the slightest irksome constraint? 

How shall we attain in our lives 
that which we so much admire as we 
see it in its perfect working. _ 

1. The conception must become 
clear. It is what is known as a nec- 
essary truth, by which is meant that 
all men, as soon as they apprehend 
the meaning of the terms, make the 
affirmation that it is their duty to 
regard the good of all being in pro- 
portion to its worth; that there is 
no conceivable duty which does not 
come under this general obligation. 
To be influential this must become 
clear. 

2. The next act is to unreservedly 
accept that law of duty, by consent 
to make it the law of our lives. 

* 3. The final condition is to study 
lovingly and enthusiastically the ap- 
plications of this high principle— 
translating it into life by giving it 


unimpeded opportunity to influence: 


the life everywhere and always. | 
My young friends of the graduat- 
ing class: You have each spent years 
of your life here among us. We 
have learned to feel a very peculiar 
interest in you. Nothing has occur- 
red to check that interest, growing 
with the years. We are hopeful for 


you; we are ambitious for you. Our] 


hope is that you may live well. 
There are not many ways to great- 
ness of being. There is but one way 
—the way we have been describing 
this morning. This law of love 
must rule in you without dispute. 
Wherever your lot may be cast, 
whatever the service you may under- 
take to render, it must be in view of 
this highest duty—“to regard the 
good of being in. proportion to its 
worth.” 

If you shall do this, if, as the 
years pass by we may point to you, 
children of Pomona College, as lead- 
ers in such living, it will gratify our 
hearts, it will inspire to emulation 
those who follow you year by year, 
and Pomona College will not have 
been founded in vain. Look for no 
higher law than Christ’s new com- 


mandment, “that ye love as He has| 


loved you,” or than those wonderful 
words, “Whosoever will lose his life 
shall save it, or those of our text, 
“Whosoever will be first among you 
shall be your servant.” 

Find your life, each of you, in 
simple plain service. The particular 
form of your labor interests us far 
less than this spirit of your life and 
the measure of its possession of your 
being. 

Living most broadly, most gener- 
ously; you will yet be at the begin- 
ning of your lives when this body 
shall iall off and away. We have 
attached too much meaning to the 
word “death.”” We simply pass in- 
to a new and larger sphere of life in| 
the beyond, and I doubt not at all 
that we shall find this great law 
of service the of heav- 
en, “for God is love.” His law 
learned here will fit for life hereaf- 
ter. Thus do we connect life’s sim- 
plest daily experiences by an un- 
broken chain with the highest and 
the largest life we ever hope to at- 
tain. May the ideal of loving ser- 
vice possess you more and more per- 
fectly forever. 


Realize how much genuine 
artistic talent, long training 
and unlimited resource are 
demanded in the perfect 
beautifying of the home? 
Do you realize how few are 
really competent in that 
direction? We would like 
you to see what we have 


our albums? 


Carpets . Rugs . Mattings 


CALIFORNIA | 


FURNITURE COMPANY 
P. Cole & Co.) 


117-123 Geary Street 


Pre-eminently the 


Sewing Machine for Family Use 


Don’t fail to see it before buying any other. 


LATEST IN DESIGN 
| PERFECT IN FIT 


Send for Catalogue to 


J. W. EVANS 


1021 Market St., ‘San Francisco 
South side, near Sixth Street 


Publishers’ Popartment 


Entered at the Postofice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. | 


The Atlantic amity for July contains 
the first of Dr. John Fiske’s promised his- 
torical papers. The subject treated in 
this issue is ‘‘The Elizabethan Sea Kings.”’ 
Another series which promises delightful 
reading describes an ‘‘Architect’s Vaca- 
tion.” Mr. Robert S. Peabody, the well- 
known Boston architect, is the author, 
and the first paper treats of ‘‘Rural Eng- 
land.’’ Percival Loweill’s papers on 
‘“‘Mars’’ are continued, the subject of the 
third being ‘‘Canals.’’ As these papers 
poeaeees, they give more and more reason 
or the belief that Mars is inhabited. 
Henry J. Fletcher, who is making a study 


of the'railroad question, contributes an 


important article upon ‘‘A National Trans- 
portation Department.’’ Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street. Winter styles, new feathers and ribbons. 
Low prices. 
Market street. 


Established 18 50 Telephone No. 43 


N. GRAY & co. 
‘ UNDERTAKERS | 
641-643-645 Sacramento St., Cor. Webb 


Embalming a Specialty San Francisco 


Branch of the Wonder, 999 i 


Obtained, and all PATEAT BUSINESS at- 


tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING 01 
FHOTO of invention We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHAKGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SEt URED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
actual clients in your own State, County, City «1 


A SNOW 8 CO) 
Omosite Patent Office. Washington. 


Nothing Like It! 
Works Like a Charm! 


STEARNS’ 


Celebrated 
“ough Candy 
Z, Sure Cure in almost 
every case 
Stearns’ Candy Kitchen, 1006 Market St. 


We have a full line of 


Opp. sth, S. F. 


RooMs.—Persons wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to 


THE PACIFIC, 7 Montgomery avenue. 
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